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CHAPTER I. 

Two or three days after the events re- 
counted in the last chapter, Louis Paulus 
was sent by his father to frank letters at 
the Post Office, and there met Dr. Jacob. 

" My dear boy, how glad I am to 
meet you, just as I am starting for the 
gay Test Halle, now preparing for the 
shooting festival. You must go with 



me." 
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Poor Louis shook his head wistfully. 
" Dr. Jacob, I dare not, much as I 
should like it. Papa expects me home at 



once.*' 



'*I will make it right with papa; do 
you think he would be angry with me for 
giving you a little pleasure, Louis?" 

" Oh ! no ; but papa is particular on 
some points, especially as to our remaining 
out unexpectedly." 

" Alone, and rightly ; but with me, he 
could and would have no objection. Can 
you not trust to my judgment in the matter, 
Louis r 

The prospect was so enticing, and 
Louis was so impressible, that he allowed 
himself to be convinced, and jumped into 
the fiacre. The driver cracked his whip, 
and, for every one at that time was 
bound to the same spot, without a word, 
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turned his horses' heads towards the Fried- 
burger Gate, 

It was the seventh of July, 1862, a day 
ever to be remembered in Frankfort 
annals, for its morning sunshine, and 
evening tragedy. 

To Louis Paul us, the great Ger- 
man Union Shooting Festival was as much 
of a mystery as it is to many of 
my readers. He knew that a Fest 
Halle, or Pleasure Palace, had grown up 
like Aladdin's Palace outside the city, 
that every spare bed was being put in 
readiness for the six thousand free 
shooters who were to be quartered on 
the willing townsfolk ; that a procession, 
almost unequalled in magnificence in past 
Frankfort history, was to inaugurate the 
week's shooting; that fireworks, theatricals, 
dancing, concerts, banquets, and toasts 

b2 
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were to fill up the eight days' gaudy 
calendar; that every house was to glow 
with the black, red, and gold banners of 
the empire, that every one was to keep 
holiday, and spend it in the Test Halle; 
finally, that the Frankforters were mad, 
and would remain so till their glittering 
patriotic pageant was over. 

But Dr. Paulus did not think pleasure- 
seeking a necessary part of education ; and, 
consequently, he had not yet taken a 
family ticket for the daily festivities at 
the Fest Halle. Thackeray speaks of the 
delight of witnessing children's faces at a 
pantomime; and something of this feeling 
Dr. Jacob experienced in watching the 
enthusiasm of Louis. Reflected pleasure, 
like reflected light, is freest from blemish. 
Therefore, though Dr. Jacob had gazed 
upon far more imposing and beautiful 
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sights than the pretty pavilion-like Fest 
Halle, all a-glow with festoons, flags, 
and ladies' silks — ^this, seen through Louis's 
large eyes of admiration, pleased him 
most. 

At the triumphal archway, where all 
fiacres were compelled to halt, they encoun- 
tered the baroness, accompanied by her 
husband, Count Josef, and some friends. 
Dr. Jacob would rather have met anyone 
else just then ; but it was his temperament 
to take all surprises witji a smile, and 
consequently, his greeting wanted no wonted 
cordiality. Charming as the Baroness ever 
proved herself to him, handsome as she un- 
deniably was in the eyes of all, generous 
as her own acts seemed to show, he could 
but feel a secret distrust of her, a lurking 
dissatisfaction when most fascinated. Had 
circumstances aided his resolution, he would 
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never have sought or consented to further 
intercourse with her; but a web of chances 
(for in spite of Schiller's assertion, " There 
is no chance y^ we see such webs dragging 
victims to their doom daily), drew him into 
the charmed circle, and he saw and con- 
versed with her constantly. To-day he had 
not sought her, neither had she sought 
him — ^yet they were again together. 

^^What news do you bring me?" were 
the first words of the Baroness. 

" None — and yourself ?" 

" If you lead me out of this crowd into 
the open air, I will tell you everything, 
but this child has ears.'^ 

^^Not for French," answered Dr. Jacob, 
impatiently; "indeed, I doubt whether he 
has ears for anything now, since his eyes 
have so much to do." 

He gave her his arm, and by means of 
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his high stature, soon pushed a way 
through the thronged naves of the Fest 
Halle. Hardly had he reached the cur- 
tains of black, red, and gold, which 
formed the only front wall of the airy 
edifice, when he reiterated: 

"And yourself, Baroness Ladenburg?'' 
"Do not be sanguine — I have nothing 
favourable to communicate to you, since 
my mediation has been utterly fruitless 
as you feared." 

"And as I expected; but give me de- 
tails — ^you have seen her?" 

"Was I not determined to see her?" 
" Your energy makes me envious. At 
least tell me how you achieved so speedy 
a success?" 

The Baroness stooped to arrange a 
flounce, and Dr. Jacob saw that she 
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coloured slightly ; she answered, however, 
without embarrassment. 

"By pure chance I met her in the 
promenade, and at once named you and 
your wishes regarding her; but I might 
as well have spoken to these stones. 
Dear Dr. Jacob, do not grieve for the 
loss of so proud, so cold, so unforgiving 
a heart." 

" She has been injured beyond the 
limits of womanly patience. Remember 
that," said Dr. Jacob, sadly, "whatever 
you say, do not condemn her in the face 
of so many palliative circumstances." 

"Have you also had nothing to com- 
plain of? No — I cannot and will not absolve 
her. She, for once and for all, discards 
you; she will never see you, much less 
speak to you again ; she shuts her heart 
entirely against all reparation on your part. 
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and forgiveness on her own. Is this a 
noble way of acting? Would a loving 
woman treat you so ?" 

Dr. Jacob had turned a shade paler 
as he listened; his proud head now 
drooped a little; his voice answered her 
mechanically. 

" Be it so. God knows I sinned towards 
her, and I must bear my punishment. I 
would rather not hear her judged by you, 
Therfese — I would rather let her name 
rest undisturbed by my reproaches or 
your opinions. We have each acted as 
perhaps we were greatly tempted to do, 
and it is too late to atone for the evil 
effects of our actions now." 

They soon reached the limits of the 
Festplatz, or grounds belonging to the 
palace, and amused themselves with lit- 
tle difficulty in looking around. What 
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a month ago had been arid common, was 
now a busy little colony, filled with every 
necessary building for the comfort or 
amusement, or necessities of man. A 
police-station, a fire-office, a reading-room, 
dancing-saloons, fountains, baths, smithies, 
bazaars, kitchens, slaughter-houses, &c. 
&c. &c. Looking from the verge of the 
shooting-galleries, the scene was .fairy-like. 
The green pavilion stretching across a 
space of four hundred feet, and all 
abloom with flags, festoons, and coloured 
windows, the pretty gothic Prize Temple, 
on the pinnacle of which stood a colossal 
Germania, from whose . hands streamed the 
national banner; the music^ the gaily- 
dressed crowds, the throngs of carriages 
outside the charmed circle, the multifari- 
ous new phases of life and character 
which a national movement is sure to call 
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into play — ^no wonder that Louis's brain 
whirled, and his blood warmed with pleasure. 
By-and-bye, the firing of a gun called 
all such as should be willing to the ban- 
quet. Louis forgot the flight of time, 
forgot his father's impending wrath, and 
his mother's anxiety, as he followed Dr. 
Jacob and the Baroness into the Test 
Halle. What with the astounding masses 
of people, the gorgeousness of the windows 
and picture galleries, the glare of banners, 
the strains of the band, and the clattering 
of plates, the poor boy almost lost self- 
consciousness. Then it was so novel and 
so delightful to dine at a table d'h&te, to be 
served by waiters wearing red and white 
caps, and taste of many dishes, each 
brought to table at the signal of a horn; 
and lastly, to see glasses drained, and 
hear long speeches about German Union, 
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and German Freedom, Fatherland, future 
grandeur, combined nationalities, patriotic 
crisis, Frankfort, the seat of a new parlia- 
ment, &c. 

Count Josef ate his dinner, and paid 
compliments thereto with certain ungen- 
tlemanly reservations. He complained of 
the canaille — ^this sort of patriotism was 
strengthening and grandifying — swore at the 
ebullitions of indignation against one or 
two small principalities and powers, satir- 
ized the enthusiasm of everybody, and the 
Frankforters in general, finaUy declared his 
intention of starting for the Bergstrasse in 
a few days. 

" Can't you persuade your friends, the 
Brills, to go there?" he half whispered 
into Dr. Jacob's ear ; "I speak au 
serieux when I say that those two little 
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girls are the prettiest I have seen since 
leaving Vienna." 

"What two little girls?" asked Dr. 
Jacob sharply. 

"Miss Aggie, the black eyed, and 
Katchen, the blonde. My dear Doctor, 
don't tremble lest I am about to tease 
you on their account, for I have already 
obtained an introduction to the Herr 
papa. I only ask you for the sake of old 
friendship to persuade him that his daugh- 
ter and jiUe adoptive require change of 
air. The Bergstrasse, without a flirtation, 
is as insipid as a roast goose without 
chestnuts." 

" If you intend to flirt with Aggie and 
Katchen, I shall do my best to keep 
Mr. Brill and his family at home. Se- 
riously, Count Josef, I do not like you 
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to adopt that light strain when speaking of 
pretty, unsophisticated young girls/' 

Count Josef made an irresistibly droll 
m(me of concern. 

" Allons ! What a fool I am when I 
begin to be confidential! So long as the 
young ladies are not your daughters, 
Dr. Jacob, I thought I was at liberty 
to flirt with them to my heart's con- 
tent." 

By this time, smoking, effete speeches 
among knots of students, and a strong 
perfume of spiled beer, made the crowded 
banquet-hall far from pleasant ; and the 
Baroness proposed a stroll outside! Having 
procured seats under the overarching 
roof of the Prize Temple, they luxuriated 
in the Watteau-like scene around. 

There was something remarkable in the 
voluptuousness of that summer day. The 
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air was heavy with a warm, golden efful- 
gence; the purple heaven seemed a-fire 
with the intense sunshine; the trees and 
herbage looked bowed and oppressed under 
it. Far off gleamed the white villas and 
green gardens of suburban Frankfort ; and 
further still the steel-coloured turrets of 
the Romerberg and the massive old Dom 
crimsoned beneath the sun ; beyond all, 
rose the violet Taunus mountains, cut as 
sharp as topazes against an opalline 
sky. 

Something Bacchanalian seemed to have 
taken possession of the pleasure-seekers 
assembled on the Fest Platz. Already a 
band of students were raising shouts for 
German Union, and tossing their coloured 
caps in the air; brightly-dressed ladies 
were smiling their best smiles ; children 
played about in boisterous enjoyment ; 
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grave men joked each other like boys. 
Not a serious or troubled face was to be 



*'' Be happy/' sud the Baroness touch- 
ing Dr. Jacob's arm tenderly; ''this is 
not the place, and now is not the time, 
to think of all that you have lost. 
Enjoy the present — ^let me teach you to 
enjoy it." 

'* First teach me to forget the past** 

^' And is that impossible ?** she whispered, 
softly. 

He looked at her, and felt that it was 
not impossible just then. Certainly the 
Baroness Ladenburg never looked handsomer 
or more bewitching. Her superb hair lay 
m glossy waves under her isuall lace 
bonnet; her cheeks were rosy with ex- 
citement and pleasure; her eyes looked 
subdued and gentle; her dress, too, might 
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have made almost an ordinary woman 
look beautiful; the delicate pink feather 
contrasting with the dark hair; the white 
dress just tinted like a blush rose ; the 
incomparable softness and fineness of the 
lace shawl enveloping but not concealing ; 
well might Dr. Jacob look again, and 
earnestly. 

" You are very beautiful." he said, 
simply ; "I have seen no other woman 
so beautifid — if I were younger, I should be 
your lover." 

She smiled with some coquetry. 

"Having conceded so much, you must 
concede a little more. Am I charm- 
ing 

" Of course." 

"And you find pleasure in my society?" 

"Again the same answer." 
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"And I find pleasure in yours — ^there- 
fore you will go with us to the Berg- 
strasse, when the Shooting Festival is over, 
and not be misanthropic. Dear friend, let 
me entreat of you to think of yourself — 
you are used to pleasure, and you need 
it ; you are unused to solitude, espe- 
cially a painful solitude, and it irks you 
— give up the solitude and pain whilst 
you can, and be happy." 

" Do you really care so much for my 
happiness, Therfese?" he asked. 

"Infinitely beyond my own." 

Count Josef and the rest of the party 
had strolled away, and no one saw the 
tear that fell from her eyes but Dr. Jacob. 
Seeing it, he dropped his voice to a strangely 
moved key, and said — 

" I will not be ungrateful ; your friend- 
ship at least shall be sacred to me." 
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"And you will think no more of the 

past r 

"I will endeavour to forget it in your 
presence." 

"Confess," she said, with brightening 
cheeks, "that your lines are cast in 
pleasant places. You have only been in 
Frankfort a few weeks, and you are re- 
ceived with pride and pleasure by dozens 
of good families ; every one is ready to 
do you homage; every proof of admira- 
tion and desire of your friendship has 
been shown — ^who else could attain so 
easy a victory over all hearts? Your 
life might be all like this intoxicating sum- 
mer day." 

"And storms would still come towards 
sunset," said Dr. Jacob, half in jest, half 
in earnest; "see those clouds yonder — we 
shall have thunder ere long." 

c2 
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He had spoken rightly. Swiftly from 
the west, copper-coloured clouds were 
borne towards the Fest Halle ; and 
simultaneously, there arose murmurs among 
the crowd that a tempest was impending; 
some sober fathers of families, deeming 
that a thunder-storm would have am- 
ple play for its wildest game in so 
light and fanciful a building, took the 
first fiacre and returned home. In less 
than ten minutes rose a fearful hurri- 
cane. The heavens were darkened with 
whirlwinds of dust and rain; from sud- 
den and appalling sultriness, the atmo- 
sphere was changed to intense cold ; hail- 
stones hissed like bullets against the fairy 
palace, and every blow worked woeful mis- 
chief ; opening, as it were, its giant 
arms, the storm crushed it like a young 
sapUng. 
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Meantime, Dr. Jacob had half carried, 
half dragged the trembling Baroness, and 
utterly helpless Louis, through the crowded 
transepts, and secured for them standing 
room under the music gallery. He deemed 
that the extra thickness of this part of 
the building, added to the shelter of the 
gallery, would ensure safety ; but even 
here every moment brought its peril. To 
stand still was dangerous — ^to rush for- 
ward was mad. With a kind of dumb 
courage, inspired by Dr. Jacob's collected 
manner, his two charges stood still. 

The moment was terrible. The rattling 
of the hail, the roar of thunder, the 
crash of beams, the breaking of windows 
and crockery, lastly, and more awful still, 
the despair of the multitude of human 
beings, made the scene too awful ever 
to be forgotten. It seemed as if the whole 
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structure were being uprooted and beaten 
in. Some rushed out, to be driven back 
by the masses of slate and timber that 
were swept from the roof; some crept 
under the tables and benches ; hundreds 
fell on their knees and prayed. All at 
once Dr. Jacob put his arm round 
the Baroness, and covered her eyes 
with one hand, crying at the same time, 
sternly — 

"Louis, turn your face to me — do not 
look behind, if you love me." 

But he spoke too late. Faint from the 
pressure of the crowd Louis had drawn 
back, and ere Dr. Jacob's words reached his 
ears, he had witnessed the first death that 
shadowed his untroubled young life. Close 
behind him were standing, in a little 
group, the rest of their party, viz., the 
Baron and Count Josef, with their friends. 
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As the Baron quickly stooped forward to 
escape a shower of broken glass, he was 
struck from behind, and fatally, by an 
iron - sheathed beam. Louis saw the 
momentary death agony; the blanched 
cheeks, the filmy eyes, the convulsed 
limbs. Heartsick, half-crazed with terror, 
and haunted by the sight he had just 
witnessed, he rushed* bare-headed through 
the living crowd and the flying missiles, 
through the morass of crockery, torn 
clothes, and broken benches, the solitary, 
turbulent heath which divided the Fest 
Halle from the town. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Poor Mrs. Paulus was in no state of men- 
tal or physical health to bear such a storm, 
even had no immediate anxiety attended 
it; but Louis's unprecedented absence since 
the morning, and the terrible phenomenon, 
especially as connected with danger to 
her boy, had combined to bring on a ter- 
rible hysteria. Connie and the younger 
children, who were never taught to think of 
themselves when mama was in distress, 
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did their best to re-assure her, bathed her 
brow, covered her eyes that she should 
not see the lightning, and repeated a 
dozen expressions of artless consolation. 
But their eflforts were vain, and when 
Dr. Paulus came upstairs, all in a per- 
spiration from damming up windows and 
mopping up floods of water, he grew 
alarmed at her state. 

" Give me the wine, Connie," he said, 
" and you, Bob, go downstairs and see if 
the servants are carrying out my orders: 
you little ones, sit still." 

" That naughty, naughty boy," whis- 
pered Louisa, gaspingly. " Oh, Christian, 
if he should be in the midst of this?" 

"Trust me, he is under shelter. Even 
an idiot would rush to the first house in 
such a storm, and boys seldom come to 
any harm," said the Doctor cheerfully. 
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"The windows of Connie's bedroom are 
broken in," cried Bob, from the landing, 
"and the servants are too frightened to 
stir — come, papa." 

Dr. Paulus waited, however, till the 
storm had somewhat lulled, and in the 
first silence that followed its abatement, 
a faint ringing of the street beU was 
heard. Immediately after, Louis stood on 
the threshold, drenched to the skin, but 
with the exception of a scratch or two, 
uninjured. 

"Oh! mama," he cried, "it was so ter- 
rible at the Fest Halle, and the big trees 
are uprooted in the promenades, and the 
ground is covered with leaves, and some 
houses are unroofed " 

" Tou have nearly killed me, Louis ; why 
did you go away?" Louisa moaned, and 
half-raised herself to take him to her heart. 
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But a cold firm hand put the child and 
the mother apart. 

"Louis," Dr. Paulus said icily, "tell 
the plain truth quickly.'' 

" Papa," sobbed the boy, in a piteous 
voice, " do not be so very angry with 
me. Dr. Jacob told me you would not 
mind my going to the Fest Halle with 
him. I did hesitate — ^indeed I did, papa." 

" I do not want your self excuses, sir ; 
I want the facts, and the facts only. Where 
have you been since eleven o'clock?" 

"With Dr. Jacob, papa (sob) — I met 
him at the Post Hof (sob) — and he asked 
me to go with him to the Fest Halle (sob) 
— ^he said you would not be angry with 
me as it was his doing (sob) — and we went 
there and dined, and the storm came on 
(sob), and — a gentleman was killed — " 

■ 

The last words were almost screamed 
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out, SO great was the child's terror at 
the recollection. Dr. Paulus answered 
with a darkened brow. 

"Your fault has brought on its own 
punishment, Louis. I make no further 
comments upon either; but recollect this 
— Dr. Jacob's invitation does not in the 
slightest degree excuse your conduct — ^he 
could not know whether you were acting 
in the way I most dislike — ^you did^ and 
the whole sin is on your own shoulder. 
Look at your poor mama's pale face, and 
pray to God to forgive you." 

He turned to leave the room, and on the 
threshold added coldly, 

"Go to bed at once. If either of your 
sisters or brothers like to sit with you, 
I do not forbid it, but make no attempt 
to speak to me for three days." 

"I will sit with you, Louis," whispered 
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Bob, all impatient to hear the interesting 
details; "oh! what a precious soaking 
youVe had !'' 

"Mama, say you are not very angry 
before I go," pleaded poor Louis brokenly. 

"I hardly know what I say— don't 
cry, Louis, and put yourself between 
blankets — take the one off Bob's bed, and 
the eider-down pillow from the top, and 
I will ask papa if you may have some 
gruel — ^now, go, for you are standing in 
wet clothes." 

Louis went off with Bob, and soon 
Connie stole after them, bearing a basin 
of warm soup, which proved an immense 
consoler. The whole story was then given 
from beginning to end, not without shudders 
on the part of both teller and listeners. 
At the close of the narrative, Connie's 
cheek was pale with childish concern. 
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"The poor, poor man! — ^how terrible 
for him to die so suddenly ! Oh ! Louis, 
if it had been Dr. Jacob !" 

Meantime, let us return to the Fest 
Halle. Dr. Jacob's situation was one of 
strange perplexity; for a moment he stood 
in doubt whether to leave the agitated 
Baroness to Count Josefs rather inex- 
perienced handling, or the missing boy to 
his fate. Finally, he acted for both. 
Having, by an extraordinary amount of 
muscular and vocal exertion, made his way 
through the woeful cowed throngs, he suc- 
ceeded in placing the Baroness in her car- 
riage, whispered to Count Josef that he 
would follow presently, and then returned 
to arrange the orderly transport of the 
poor Baron's body, and to make his search 
for Louis. It was dreary work. On either 
hand were seen drenched and miserable 
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creatures clamouring after lost friends or 
property; for, in the terror-stricken scuffle, 
families had been divided, and clothes liter- 
ally torn to fragments. The unfortunate 
Fest Halle looked like a child's card-house 
blown inside out; the supporting columns 
had been stripped of their moss and Alpine 
roses ; pictures and panels had been dis- 
coloured and rent away ; banners were 
hanging in fritters. Where, an hour ago, 
had been all beauty and decoration, was 
now ghastly ruin and disfigurement; and 
the tattered gloom everywhere apparent 
struck a keener chill to the heart because 
of the intoxicating sunshine and gorgeous- 
ness which had gone before. 

Dr. Jacob had not observed Louis's flight, 
and accordingly he made his first search in 
the building and grounds. After much in- 
quiry he learned that a boy answering to 
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his age and appearance, had been seen to 
hasten towards the town immediately after 
the most terrific wrench of the hurricane. 
With a heavy though relieved heart, 
Dr. Jacob drove to the house of his friend. 
He loved Louis, and he would have given 
worlds rather than have been the author of 
so dire a holiday to any child; but the 
fact of Dr. Paulus's probable anger did not 
occur to him, for he was rather lax in his 
notions of parental and filial obligations. 

His first question to the housemaid was 
regarding Louis, and finding that he had 
arrived home unscathed save by a wet 
skin, he ascended the stairs with cheerful- 
ness. 

"My dear Dr. Paulus," he said, taking 
both the Doctor's hands in his own, "in 
the first place, forgiveness; in the second, 
forgiveness; in the third, forgiveness!" 
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" How SO ?" asked the other, in a friendly 
though grave voice. 

"Have I not caused you uneasiness — 
have I not brought your boy into the most 
frightful danger and circumstances — ^have I 
not perhaps led him from duty?" 

"Rest easy on all scores," answered Dr. 
Paulus, " after having so thoroughly incul- 
cated obedience on the minds of my child- 
ren, I hold no one responsible if they are 
led into sinning against me. You did not 
say to Louis— disobey your father and come 
with me ? I presume you did not ? " 

"On the contrary. I had no idea that 
he would be acting against your wishes." 

" But Louis knew well on what points of 
duty I insist most stringently, and there- 
fore the fault and the blame of it rest en- 
tirely with him. Dismiss the subject from 
your mind, I entreat of you." 
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" Not till I have obtained grace for 
Louis; for my sake, let the matter pass 
over ; after all, I am the culprit, and the 
error into which I led him has already 
met with sufficient punishment." 

"What he has already suffered was not 
the fruit of my displeasure at his dis- 
obedience. Tou may thank God, Dr. 
Jacob, that you have no children, for ten- 
derly as we deal with them, earnestly as 
we pray for them, how they hurt us! Is 
it wise, is it Christianlike to foster their 
very vices out of a false fondness?" 

"Better to rule by love than by fear," 
put in Dr. Jacob with mildness. 

"Excuse me, but I think you take a 
wrong view of the matter," answered Dr. 
Paulus warmly. "Are foul weeds pulled 
up without a wrench? Are men kept in 
due respect of law without wholesome 
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fear? I will give you an illustration in 
point. In the old Synagogue of Wonns 
(which you ought to visit) the stranger is 
shown three golden crowns over the pul- 
pit, surmounted by a larger one; the 
guide tells you that the first symbolizes 
Understanding, the second, Law, the 
third. Government, the larger one above, 
God; and the meaning is this — ^he who 
has no understanding, abides by no law; 
he who abides by no law, does not obey 
his earthly sovereign; and he who does 
not obey his earthly sovereign, shall little 
know how to obey God. Is there not 
much of wisdom in this Jewish symbol? 
To the child, does not his parent stand as 
his king or law-giver? Does not the 
whole order of the world hang on obedience 
of individuals?" 

"True," replied Dr. Jacob, with a faint 
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smile at his friend's earnestness ; " but 
judge the errors of the head more 
leniently than the perversions of the heart. 
Louis did not go in the face of your com- 
mands — ^to the contrary.'' 

"We will not discuss the subject any 
further," said Dr. Paulus ; " tell me more 
of this grievous catastrophe? Has the 
Fest Halle really suffered so much injury, 
and is it true that some one was killed?" 

When his visitor had gone. Dr. Paulus 
had lighted a cigar, and throwing open his 
window, leaned out contemplatively. He 
never smoked at his casement except in 
times of urgent or troublous consideration ; 
for, as he looked upon all cases involving 
doubt or difficulty, imfit for the unstrung 
faculties of his wife, he had need of some 
dumb consolers. The cool dewy air of the 
evening, and a fragrant Havannah, furnished 
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just enough companionship for his needs. 

As he rejoined his wife, he let fall the 
following chance clue to his brown study. 

^^Dr. Jacob is a man of noble powers 
and great attainments, but " 

Mrs. Paulus was far too meek to ask the 
meaning of that buty but some time after 
she learned it, without any inquisitiveness. 
Sunt hie etiam sua prcemia laudi. May 
all passive wives be so rewarded ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

A WEEK had passed since the hurricane; 
the dilapidations of the Test Halle were 
repaired ; its former gorgeousness was in 
part restored; the dire day's work was 
well-nigh forgotten by the light-hearted 
Frankforters, and the Great Shooting Fes- 
tival began. 

Immediately after her husband's inter- 
ment, the Baroness repaired with her chil- 
dren to the Bergstrasse, leaving only 
Count Josef behind, who was in no hu- 
mour to lose the gaieties he had so long 
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anticipated Early on the inauguration 
day, he set off to Mr. Brill's, looking 
very much like a doll soldier, in his ex- 
tremely tight-fitting white coat, pink 
facings, and plentiful silver buttons. We 
were in the habit at one time of wonder- 
ing why the Austrian military are clad in 
such minute coats, but now the following 
happy solution has occurred to us. The 
state of finances oblige the government to 
such an economy — even the Emperor himself 
sets the example. We will lay a wager 
that the Imperial coat has not the breadth 
of a fat fly de irop. 

Count Josef appeared more attracted 
than ever by Miss Aggie ; and as he 
had appropriated his balcony at the H6tel 
de Russie to their use, and otherwise con- 
trived to make himseH agreeable, besides 
being, in his new rank of Baron, agreeable 
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under all circumstances, his reception by 
the Brill family was cordial in the ex- 
treme. 

" Will you mind waiting a few seconds," 
Mrs. Brill said apologetically; "it is only 
to be expected that the girls must have an 
additional peep or two in the glass on such 
a day.'' 

By-and-bye Aggie appeared, very trium- 
phant and handsome in her bright dress, 
flying ribbons, and manipulated coiffure. 
She gave Baron Josef (as we must now 
call him) an unembarrassed smile; and 
though only sixteen, might have passed for 
twenty, in her quiet way of receiving his 
compliments. 

" Katchen is not quite ready, mama," 
she said, when the greetings were over, 
" could we not as well walk on ? She can 
follow with papa and Tommy." 
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Mama knew very well that Aggie 
looked upon Katchen as a potential rival, 
and helped her to play out her little 
game. Accordingly, Baron Josef set off 
with his two fair charges, and Katchen 
was left to Mr. Brill's chaperonage. At 
this time she was in the children's room, 
helping to dress the youngest girl, and 
trying to keep Tommy from soiling his 
spotless white knickerbockers. There could 
not have been a greater contrast to the 
brusque brunette Aggie, than fair, fairy 
Katchen. Somehow, and without the slight- 
est effort of her own, she always had on 
the dresses that best suited one so petite 
and so girlish — dresses of no special at- 
traction but that of being innocent, snow- 
drop-like, and inartificial. To-day, in her 
white cambric and black lace Jichuy worn, 
after the manner of German girls, around 
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the shoulders, and crossed in front, with 
no adornment but her golden hair, she 
looked a very pretty type of girlhood, 
and an uncommon one, despite her sim- 
plicity. 

Great was the astonishment of the trio 
when they descended to the drawing- 
room, and found it empty ; the dining- 
room and study were next examined mth 
like success; finally. Tommy called his 
papa lustily, and that eflFort proved also 
vain. The fact was, Mr. Brill, unknown 
to his wife (no one knew anything 
of anybody's motives in the Brill house), 
had gone out half-an-hour before, and 
finding himself in the neighbourhood of 
the H6tel de Russie, had asked for the 
Baron's apartment, and there settled him- 
self comfortably. Both the servants were 
absent on leave, to see the procession in 
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what stray manner they could, and 
beyond a deaf old gardener, the house 
was empty. 

Half frolicsome, half frightened, Katchen 
and her two little companions hastened 
through the gardens towards the town ; 
every alley was alive with gaily-dressed 
pleasure-seekers; but not till they had 
passed under the triumphal archway at 
the Gallus Gate, and entered the street 
leading to the Ross-market, did they 
become impressed with the difficulty of 
their undertaking. The Eoss-market being 
designed for the climax and chief feature 
of the gigantic procession — ^viz : the group- 
ing of the banners — ^was utterly barricaded 
on every side. Baron Josef had wisely 
chosen a back way, but inexperienced 
Katchen stood aghast and bewildered. 
Before her was the wide space of the 
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Eoss-market, with only here and there a 
group of committee members, wearing 
coloured sashes, and Gymnasiusts, in their 
Holland costume, with coloured badges, 
who were self-constituted police for the 
duration of the festival. Beyond lay the 
Schiller Place and the Zeil, dazzling with 
the streaming flags of black-red-gold hung 
from each window, and crowded with 
gazers. Seeing the forbidden space before 
her, and the living sea opposed between 
herself and the H6tel de Russie, knowing 
what a gorgeous and unparalleled pageant 
would be lost by retreat, and feeling how 
vain the attempt to advance, is it un- 
natural that Katchen should have shed 
tears? 

"Let us jump over this railing," pro- 
posed Tommy, boldly; "if a tumier (gym- 
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nasiust) follows us, we can run for it. I'm 
not afraid of the best of 'em." 

" But supposing we do gain the Zeil, 
think of the crowds, Tommy dear," said 
Katchen, in despair. 

"I can see a clear space to the right 
— ^they are keeping it for the procession 
— ^it must move in, you know, before 
it moves out ; twelve thousand men, 
horses, trumpets, and all, cannot drop from 
the sky." 

Passionately desirous of seeing the pro- 
cession, and at all times fond of fun, 
Katchen dexterously jumped over the rails, 
the children followed, and away they sped 
across the forbidden Ross-market. Just as 
they had set foot on the neutral territory, 
however, a Gymnasiust stopped them. 

" I am very sorry, Fraulein," he said 
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politely ; ^^ but positively no one is allowed 
this way." 

"But we have a balcony at the H6tel 
de Russie," pleaded Katchen, with tears in 
her eyes, " and we shall have no chance of 
seeing the procession if we are obliged to 
turn back/' and the Gymnasiust, being 
young, gentlemanly, and gallant, sympathized 
heartily, though he seemed unable to help. 
Just at this crisis, one of the committee 
members came up, and to Katchen's great 
joy, she recognized her master. Professor 

ft 

Beer. 

"What is to be done?" said the Gym- 
nasiust ; " this young lady has a balcony 
on the Zeil, and I am especially ordered 
to permit no egress whatever." 

The Professor did not unwillingly find 
himself the Paladin of his pretty pupil ; 
though a grave, not to say an austere 
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man, the sight of youth and loveliness al- 
ways refreshed him like a dewy spring 
morning in the woods. Moreover, he par- 
took of the chivalric, urbane, light-hearted 
humour which pervaded all classes just 
then, and quite in a youthful manner he 
took Katchen's hand, and led her to her 
destination. He even forgot to blush over 
the exploit. 

Thus, happily, Katchen saw that splendid 
pageant which will not easily be forgotten 
by the Frankforters. Never were so 
many varieties of colour, so many pictur- 
esque effects, so many enthusiastic feelings, 
so many intoxicating and patriotic hopes 
combined to form one universal jubilee. 
Music, mediaeval costume, nationalities 
mingled and harmonized, banners and 
hymns consecrating an Utopian union of 
all Germany — ^what wonder that we were 
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all mad with a mirthful meaning mad- 
ness? 

Whilst Aggie was coquetting with 
Baron Josef, and throwing flowers to the 
Freeshooters passing under the window, 
whilst Katchen and the children were 
watching with large-eyed admiration the 
tawny fur-clad Germans dressed after 
Tacitus, the twelfth century bowmen in 
blue doublets and white hose, the fourteenth 
century cross-bowmen in grey and red, the 
sixteenth century matchlock-men in brown 
and green, and wearing helmets, the fire- 
lock shooters of the Thirty Years' War in 
black jerkins and orange knickerbockers, 
the pointers in scarlet, bearing eagles and 
targets, the gigantic bouquet carried by 
little girls and boys in pink and white, 
the twelve first prize cups carried by 
young ladies dressed like bridesmaids, the 
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hundreds of banners and the countless 
bands of music; lastly, the thousands and 
thousands of Freeshooters from all the 
German provinces, wearing oak leaves in 
their hats. 

But, what is Dr. Jacob doing ? 
This highly coloured vivacious noisy 
scene was little to his taste, especially 
just then, for many things were troubling 
him. He had given up his balcony 
to the Paulus family, and enjoyed a vi- 
carious pleasure in the sight of the 
enraptured young faces around him. The 
joyous huzzaing, the trumpets, the Alpine 
horn, and all the confused sounds and 
sights attendant on the spectacle tired his 
senses more than any exertion could have 
done. When, after five hours, it was 
over, he breathed a great sigh of relief. 
" Thank Heaven, I shall be out of 
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this tumultuous S(iene to-morrow/' he 
said. 

^^ To-morrow ? — ^you do not seriously in- 
tend leaving us so soon?" said Dr. 
Paulus. 

^^ Not entirely. I shall only stay a 
few days in the Bergstrasse, and after- 
wards return to Frankfort to put all 
things in readiness for my journey." 

*^I am sorry from my heart that it 
must be so, and yet I would be the 
last to persuade you to delay your good 
errand," said Dr. Paulus, earnestly. 

"I am sure you would, though I 
confess I could not easily withstand 
your persuasions. Frankfort has been 
very pleasant to me — -had it not been 
for that terrible day in the Fest Halle, 
I should look upon it as one of the 
sunshiniest spots I have ever visited." 
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^^Ah, that sudden death created quite 
a sensation. By-the-bye, where is the 
poor widow?" 

" Staying in the Bergstrasse," answered 
Dr. Jacob, ^^en route to Bavaria." 

"Is it a great blow to her?" 

" A great shock, undoubtedly ; but these 
manages de convenance do not nurture 
very warm conjugal feelings. I believe the 
Baroness was married, when quite a school- 
girl, to a man she had seen but once — 
what can one expect?" 

Dr. Jacob now led his visitors to table, 
where a pretty little dinner awaited them. 
He did his duties as host admirably, 
and recovered his wonted animation ere 
the first champagne bottle had been 
emptied. Turn victu revocant vires. Be- 
cause, like the tired Teucri on the 
Libyan shore, we go to our repast with 
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weary hearts and tired frames, rising up 
from the same refreshed and re-invigor- 
ated both mentally and physically, does it 
argue that we are epicureans? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wherever there is a Gennan village, you 
will find a " Golden Lion/' and a ^^ Golden 
Lion" presupposes a prosperous landlord. 
Goethe, in " Hermann and Dorothea," 
gives us a charming picture of this pas- 
toral element ; and to read it, is to pass 
a summer day in the Bergstrasse. The 
life there is the freest from care in the 
world. It savours somewhat of sourkraut, 
has little that is refined or intellectual 
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about it, but is merry with the music of 
water-mills; is philosophical, with a philo- 
sophy engendered from a calm, lovely 
nature and an undisturbed existence ; is 
scented with wild flowers and freshly- 
mown hay, like a poem of Uhland's ; 
is, in fine, the reflex of many pleasant 
idiosyncrasies of German life and cha- 
racter. 

On a hot summer morning, Dr. Jacob 
alighted at the little railway station of 
Bichenbach, and following a footpath shaded 
by plum-trees and acacias, betook his way 
to Jugendheim, one of the most frequented 
resorts of the Bergstrasse. As it possesses 
a mineral spring, and very picturesque 
surroundings, Jugendheim is partly rural 
and partly fashionable; to Dr. Jacob the 
experience was new, of so much homeli- 
ness mingling with the holiday life of 
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the upper ten thousand in Germany. 
With us, we are never more luxurious 
and fine than when taking pleasure ; to 
our cousins, pleasure is something so sweet 
in itself, that very few objective disadvantages 
take from the colour of it. For instance, 
Dr. Jacob found the hotel (a Golden 
Lion, of course) flanked by a tumble- 
down street, swarming with pigs, geese, 
and bare-footed children ; supported on each 
side by wooden cottages, with coarse blue 
shirts hanging from each tiny dormer, 
tod fronting an open space, where the 
stone spring, or Brunnerij drew noisy, un- 
kempt lads and maidens at all hours of 
the day ; to him, the uncomeliness of the 
prospect was hardly charmed away by 
refreshing mill-sluices, endless undulated 
woods, and beech-clad heights, overtopped 
by a superb sky. 
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Passing through a court-yard full of 
poultry, Dr. Jacob found himself in what 
must be called an offshoot of a kitchen, 
since here all the dishes were carved for 
the table d'h6te. This affair was the im- 
portant event of the landlord's daily life. 
An hour before, or an hour later. Dr. 
Jacob would have found him a chatty 
cosmopolitan, a much-thinking politician, 
a village authority amid satellites, but 
now he obtained nothing more from him 
than a ghastly attempt at courteousness. 
To the right of him, to the left of him, 
were plates of venison, beef-steak, cherry- 
tail, and chocolate pudding ; and his brains 
could not soar beyond their perfume. In 
the saUe^a-mangery a few minutes later. 
Dr. Jacob found him another being; 
lively as far as his extreme rotundity 
would allow, exerting a wonderful autho- 
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rity over his neat waiting-maids, the 
forty-two guests having never to wait for 
the fourth or fifth course, and never to 
ask a second time for bread or sauce. 

The Baroness and her children were 
inaccessibly hemmed in at the upper end 
of the room, and Dr. Jacob, having 
entered late, was obliged to take the only 
seat that offered. We may safely affirm 
that there is not one German of five 
hundred with whom you would not find 
yourself quite friendly, i.e., if you re- 
sponded to his iniative sociability. In five 
minutes, and before he had finished his 
soup, Dr. Jacob was in animated con- 
versation with a pleasant, rosy-faced Wir- 
temberg officer, and his delicate, senti- 
mental young wife. When biscuits and 
fruit came on, the gentlemen lighted 
their cigars ; and soon after, most of the 
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party descended to the garden, where the 
ladies knitted and read religious novels, and 
the children chased the chickens. 

The Baroness greeted her friend with a 
kind of forced apathy, which to strangers 
might have passed for grief under her 
new trial. The truth was that she had 
been disappointed in his behaviour; she 
had looked for more than cold friendly 
services from him; she had expected him 
to leave Frankfort, friends, duties, and 
all else, to offer his sympathy and. help. 
Beyond what the urgencies of the case 
required, Dr. Jacob, who was really the 
most warm-hearted and impulsive of men, 
did nothing. Yet, despite of many counter- 
influences, despite of inner struggle and 
convictions of his better nature, he had 
come to the Bergstrasse to be near her 
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once more. But his homage was too tardy 
to be met with much gratitude. 

She began in a collected, business-like 
way — 

"I have much to say to you about 
Baron Josef, and should have been glad 
of your advice on other matters earlier ; 
but I will not waste time on useless re- 
proaches to-day. I have formed a plan for 
my son's settlement-for his marriage.'' 

'' Indeed !" 

"And you perhaps may be able to aid 
me; of course his marriage is the first 
thing to consider, and once that happily 
arranged, I shall feel free to enter upon 
other affairs. You know Katchen Eggers, 
the ward of your English friend, Mr. 
Brill ?'\ 

" Surely she is not the wife you have 
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chosen for Baron Josef?" said Dr. Jacob, 
with dismay. 

" And why not ? She is well- 
educated, pretty, and will have a 
large fortune — could I do better for my 
son?" 

^^ I fear you will find . them extremely 
unsuited. Katchen, I should say, has not 
one idea in common with Baron Josef. She 
is, moreover, too young." 

"Pshaw! — I was married at seventeen, 
and she is a year older; the younger 
Josef's wife, the better chance she has 
of being happy, since she would easier 
fall into his ways of thinking. I do not 
pretend to adorn Josef with amiabilities 
that he is innocent of, but I contest 
that girls in far better positions than 
Katchen Eggers would have no hesitation in 
accepting such an offer. Luckily, young 
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girls here are chosen for, and do not 
choose, which does away with a great 
deal of false romance and sickly senti- 
ment/' 

"You are acquainted with Katchen's 
guardians, and they are willing to the 
contract ?" 

The Baroness laughed satirically. 

"When was a young man in Josefs 
position refused? To obtain good alliances 
for daughters is the one end and aim 
of parents in Germany, and they are 
almost ready to sing a Te Deum when 
victory is won. I have not yet entered 
into correspondence with Katchen's uncle 
in Russia, but the issue of it is almost 
certain." 

Dr. Jacob breathed a deep sigh, and 
sat for some time in silent thought. 
Beneath the garden height on which 
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they sat, wa^ a blacky shiuy pool, in the 
midst of which a spotless white rose had 
been thrown by some careless hand. His 
eyes grew riveted on the polluted blos- 
som, as if he read in it some sad alle- 
gory. 

» 

^^ This match must not be/' he said, 
gravely. ^^ Baron Josefs wife would be 
fitter for her position were she chosen 
from the ranks of the world ; Katchen 
would assuredly disappoint him, and their 
mutual life would not fail to be miser- 
able." 

"Married life with us means less than 
it does with you English ; it involves 
fewer duties, fewer responsibilities, ergoy 
fewer disappointments. Besides, Josef has 
la tSte montee for Katchen already. There 
is love to begin with.'' 

"Love," repeated Dr. Jacob, with 
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irony ; " you would hardly call Baron 
Josefs admiration for any woman, love?" 

"Not that kind of lotre which it is 
said in your country can exist between 
couples who have celebrated both a silver 
and golden wedding. I own Josef 
is likely to tire of his wife in a year ; 
but is it to be supposed that all other 
young men are as faithful as he is 
fickle r 

. " I have seen very happy married peo- 
ple here as well as in England. 
Baron Josef is an extremely gay young 
man, and in proportion as he is gay, 
so is he unfitted for a quiet, pure- 
minded young woman like Katchen." 

"After so many objections I suppose 
you will hardly talk to Mr. Brill on the 
matter — that is to say, throwing your 
balance in my scale?" 
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"Certainly not, Baroness Ladenbnrg.'' 

"You might at least show a little 
more sympathy for my isolated position. 
Think of what I have lost in my late 
husband — ^protection, position, half my 
wealth, the direction of my affairs, the 
guidance of my children — all these I 
stand in need of, yet you are farther 
from me than ever. Far better that you 
had never come to Jugendheim." 

She rose and left him without another 
word. By-and-bye she appeared at an 
upper window, beckoning the children in- 
doors; but Dr. Jacob saw her no more 
that day. 

The next morning, at an early hour, 
the Brills arrived. He was made aware 
of their advent by the loud voices of 
Mrs. Brill and Aggie m the passage, and 
by the obstreperous shoutmg and romping 
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of the younger children. At that time 
most of the other visitors were at the 
baths; the pretty slope of back garden 
WHS still, save for one or two picturesque 
old women who were scrubbing earthen 
boilers in a purling spring, and the wood- 
chopper's echoing axe in the adjoining 
thicket. The scene and the solitude of 
it charmed Dr. Jacob's heart. The morn- 
ing breeze blew freshly from the beech- 
clad heights rising to the right, amid 
which gleamed a pretty ducal Schloss; to 
the left, forming a ravine, towered gigan- 
tic hills of syenite; and below, flanked in 
by rock and woodland, lay pasture val- 
leys, animated with rushing rivulets and 
pink cottages and water-mills, whose 
wheels were never silent. Beyond all, rose 
the endless beautiful Odenwald, or forest 
of Odin, a chain of mountains that glow 
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in unspeakeable green against an un- 
flecked purple sky. 

Laying down his book, Dr. Jacob 
took in all the goodness and loveliness 
of this idyll. Truly, he thought, is calm 
sunny Germany a place in which to edu- 
cate oneself to contentment. The varied 
abounding beauties of nature, the unassail- 
able tranquillity and un-ambition of 
domestic life, the love of simple pleasure, 
and the constant opportunity of gratify- 
ing it— in what country are there so 
many elements which go far towards re- 
ligiousness and hamjlessness of life?" 

Just then K'atchen passed under his 
window, and ascended the garden-path, 
looking eagerly to the right and to the 
left, as if to take in all points of the 
prospect at once. Her fair hair shone 
like gold in the morning sun, and as 
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she strolled along, swinging a wide-brimmed 
straw hat in one hand, and with the 
other touching the trellised palings, it 
was wonderful how her presence brightened 
and beautified the place. Her lissome 
figure looked all the prettier for her 
simple cotton dress, and there was a 
quiet dignity in the bearing of her well- 
set head. Her type of face was more 
intellectual than that of most German 
girls ; whilst at the same time, she had 
all those attractions for which they are 
noted, viz., profuse and richly braided 
hair, regular features, rosy lips, and 
delicate bloomy skin. As a rule, English 
women have less perfect features, but 
more vivacity and play of expression than 
their German cousins; K'atchen, however, 
wanted for no animation or power of 
speaking without words. 

f2 
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Dr. Jacob joined her with a smile^ to 
which she responded, though as if with 
difficulty ; never had he before seen her 
look sad. 

"My dear child, you must bring no 
troubled thoughts into the Bergstrasse. 
What makes my little Eatohen sorrowful 
on this sunny day?" 

The tenderness of his voice caused her 
to turn away her face, in order that 
he should not see the tears it had called 
forth. 

" I do not know that I ought to be 
unhappy," she replied, hesitatingly ; " per- 
haps it is only discontent, after all." 

" Discontent with whom, and with what ?" 

" I ought not to tell any one, you 
least of all, for it is ungrateful, not to 
say treacherous, of me to find fault 
with kind friends ;" she lowered her voice, 
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and added, "Mrs. Brill is as kind as a 
mother to me, but she makes me very- 
miserable sometimes." 

"Tou did not wish to come here?" 

" It would be the same in Frankfort ; 
she is continually making me feel humi- 
liated, both for herself, for Aggie, and 
for me — why, oh ! why did she consent 
to come here, at the entreaty of Baron 
Josef r 

Hardly had the words escaped her, when 
she hastened to qualify them — 

"I do not mean to be disrespectful to 
Mrs. Brill, or to say anything against your 
friend, but I cannot like him, and I hate 
to be near him." 

She clasped her hands over her eyes and 
wept passionately. 

"Dear Dr. Jacob, tell me how I ought 
to act? — ^this Baron Josef pays Aggie 
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overt attentions, but he does that only 
as a blind; he makes love to me, he 
importunes me at every opportunity to 
liear him, and I have a horror of his pre- 
sence/' 

" Do not fear to confide in me, dear 
child," he replied, kindly. " I know better 
than yourself Baron Josefs bad qualities, 
and I will protect you from him if I 
can." 

" Will you ?" she asked, flashing upon 
him all the gratitude and joy of her im- 
pulsive young heart. " Oh ! I shall feel 
so safe, so happy now!" 

^^ I confess that your disclosure surprises 
me," mused Dr. Jacob; "from all that 
I have observed and heard, I fancied 
Aggie was Baron Josef's attraction here." 

" Yes, you might well fancy so : he plays a 
deceitful part, and I have not the courage 
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or the tact to disconcert him. I have 
once attempted to undeceive Mrs. Brill, 
but she laughed at me, and called me a 
child ; you cannot tell how miserable I 
have been the last few days." 

"But now you will be miserable no 
more, and enjoy this lovely Bergstrasse 
with me." 

" Ah ! that will be indeed delightful ! 
How I long to be among those sweet- 
scented fir-trees, watching the squirrels " 

Mrs. Brill's voice close behind inter- 
rupted her speech. 

" How d'ye do, Dr. Jacob ?" she said, 
in her abrupt way. *^ Tom desired his 
kindest regards to you — ^poor, dear man, 
I wonder how he will get on now with- 
out me to look after him — ^by-the-bye, the 
oddest report is current in Frankfort 
concerning you." 
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" What may it be ?" he asked, quietly. 

" Katchen, will you mind going to 
Aggie whilst Dr. Jacob and I have our 
chat? Well/' she whispered, ere Katchen 
was fairly out of hearing, ^Hhey say 
that you will marry Madame de Laden- 
burg.'' 

"Who says it, Mrs. Brill?" 

*^A11 the world, and nobody in par- 
ticular. Don't ask me to mention names, 
Dr. Jacob ; and moreover they say that 
you have already a wife, from whom you 
have been separated some years." 

"Tou may contradict both those asser- 
tions, Mrs. Brill ; and now let us change 
the subject." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Shooting Festival was now at its 
height; every house was decked with 
garlands and banners, gold-red-black of 
empire ; every day thousands and tens 
of thousands flocked to the Fest Halle, 
where a hundred rifles were fired off a 
minute, where gigantic banquets, and all 
possible amusements, were catered for the 
pleasure-craving populace. From six in 
the morning till twelve at night the 
scene of festivity was crowded, and no 
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one grumbled at being awaked from first 
sleep by the lighthearted Freeshooters 
cheering and singing strains from ^'Der 
Freischiitz/' as they returned home to 
their pleasant quarters. All day the 
streets presented a curious study. * There 
you saw the handsome Tyrolese, with his 
fantastic dress and straight agUe figure; 
the John Bull-like Bremenser, with his 
plaited green tunic^ and sunburnt, prac- 
tical stolid features ; the joyous Swiss, 
ever ready to drink or dance with a 
pretty girl ; the hard-featured, true-eyed 
Bavarian, ever foremost in the shooting 
gallery, and wearing dozens of admission 
tickets in his hat ; the slightly-formed, 
graceful, aristocratic Austrian; the bare- 
kneed chamois-hunter of Buchtesgaden ; 
the wine-loving, sunny-tempered Rhine- 
lander. 
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Inside the Fest Halle, all was life 
and frolic. At one moment you would 
hear a distant cheering, and find every 
one mounting benches and tables, in 
order to see some lucky prize-winner 
borne round the building on the shoul- 
ders of his friends, all shouting and 
singing; at another you would see a 
concourse of people round a trio of 
Tyrolese singers, who were elevated to 
a little platform erected ex improviso ; 
suddenly in another spot, a vehement 
speech would be made, every patriotic 
sentiment being responded to by noisy 
enthusiasm, or a knot of students would 
get up a tremendous chorus to an 
original republican song, or a fancy 
fountain would send up its waters in all 
kinds of pretty shapes, or the favourite 
band-master Jeschko would wave his baton 
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and drown the buzz of the collected 
thousands by the rapturous melodies of 
Mozart. Circling the proscribed limits of 
the Platz itself had congregated a vast 
assemblage of booths, dining-rooms, ped- 
lars' stalls, peep-shows, dancing-saloons (i.e. 
round spaces enclosed and gravelled), 
dgar and ice-shops, rather exceptionable 
confectionary, and excellent beer. Here, 
as within the doors of the Platz, high 
and low mixed indiscriminately. Ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to take ices by 
the side of a group of soldiers smoking 
over their glass mugs of beer; indeed, 
ladies with impunity joined their husbands 
and brothers in toasts of the last men- 
tioned beverage, standing svb dio. Punc- 
tiliousness and conventionalism were not 
to be seen. It was a short, rare intoxi- 
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cated time of pleasure, of excitement, 
and of Utopian equality. 

Dr. Paulus did not approve of children's 
heads being turned by gaiety ; but he liked 
them to become acquainted with the world, 
and would have been sorry to keep them 
in ignorance of so remarkable a celebration 
as the first great German Confederate 
Shooting Festival. Accordingly, he took them 
twice to the Fest Halle, showed them every 
object of interest both within and without 
the building, explained the origin and 
bearing of Freeshooters' leagues in gene- 
ral, and of this one in particular ; drew 
their attention to the different costumes 
and physiognomies seen on every hand; 
and held up to their reflection the folly 
of those parents who led children to so 
instructive a place merely to eat chocolate 
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and ices ! Dr. Paulus, it must be remem- 
bered, had no liking for his dinner except 
as it was the means of sustaining strength, 
and he entertained a horror of his chil- 
dren ever thinking otherwise. On the oc- 
casion of his second visit, he was in ex- 
cellent spirits ; true, that his poor wife was 
not by his side, but she had taken a 
charming drive in the morning, and had 
seemed a trifle better in consequence ; the 
children were delighted with everything, 
and expressed their delight intelligently ; 
sitting amid them, and watching the busy, 
joyous crowds around, perhaps the whole 
building held no happier man than Dr. 
Paulus. 

A familiar tap on his shoulder disturbed 
his enjoyment. 

" Well, Paulus, wonderful place this — 
what do you say to it, eh ?" 
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It was Mr. Brill, good-humoured, 
slovenly, absent as usual. With him was 
Mr. Horatio Wood, the new English resi- 
dent at Frankfort, whom, it will be re- 
membered, a jeweller mentioned to Dr. 
Jacob in the early part of this story. Mr. 
Wood was a millionaire and a parvenu; 
one of those honest, H-aspirating men who, 
their fortune having outcropped their pre- 
tensions, come abroad in order to make 
the most of it. People did say that Mr. 
Wood's balances represented so many 
ready-made three-guinea suits, five -guinea 
suits, ten-guinea suits, youth's palet6ts, &c., 
but we need not go to the root of the 
matter. Rich he was, undoubtedly ; gener- 
ous he was no less, and important he must 
be, in a small English community. There- 
fore, Mr. Wood had not been ill-received. 
Dr. Paulus worshipped the golden calf as 
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little as he did the pleasures of the palate ; 
and though on friendly terms with the new 
comer, had held aloof from his costly 
dinners, because they were compliments he 
could not repay. Mr. Brill continued — 

" I suppose you know that Emily and 
the young ones are at Jugendheim, and 
that Dr. Jacob has gone there also — ^Mr. 
Wood, what do you want to say to Dr. 
Paulus about Dr. Jacob ?" 

Dr. Paulus bit his lip, and listened ex- 
pectantly. 

"The fact is," began Mr. Wood, in an 
unmistakably commercial way, " I cannot 
understand Dr. Jacob, and I should be 
better pleased if I did. I have done what 
I could for his mission, and have made 
him welcome to my house — but I'm un- 
easy in my mind about him." 

" Upon what point ?" 
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" I'm a plain man, Dr. Panlus, and I 
say upon many points. Had you called 
upon me for a ten-pound note for any 
mission, had you^ time after time, drunk of 
my wine and eaten of my venison, I 
should have no more to say or think, but 
what was pleasant about it ; in fact, you 
would have been heartily welcome. I know 
your position — I know your wife — I know 
your children ; you are just what people 
think you to be, and nothing more. But 
no one knows what to think of Dr. Jacob." 

"He is a clergyman, he is a gentleman, 
and he is a man of talent." 

"Tnie — ^true, but you don't understand 
me. You remember the proverb, ^ Where 
there's fire, there's smoke;' and it holds 
good in many things. Why should not 
people set a story about your having a 
divorced wife?" 

VOL. II. G 
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" They may do it, for all I know," an- 
swered Dr. Paulus, with a comic face ; 
"and I am sure I shall not take the 
trouble to contradict them." 

Mr. Wood drew his listener a little aside, 
and continued, 

"But it is not pleasant to hear such 
reports of a man in Dr. Jacob's position. 
Just because he is learned, and preaches 
well, and is so aristocratic, do I feel pro- 
voked by his injudiciousness. Why does 
he not say he's married, if he is — and a 
bachelor if he isn't? Mystery never did 
good service to anybody." 

" I have no doubt that Dr. Jacob will 
be very happy to give you a satisfactory 
account of his domestic relations if you 
only ask him. How can he tell that such 
silly gossip gets afloat?" 

" Why does such silly gossip get afloat?" 
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^^ Why are there fools in the world, 
and women who love scandal? — ^but what 
is said respecting Dr. Jacob, derogatory to 
him both as clergyman and gentleman?" 

" The fact is," put in Mr. Brill, with 
a smile, " it is in everybody's mouth that Dr. 
Jacob is going to marry the Baroness Laden- 
burg, and has a wife living meantime." 

" Let the marriage take place, and the 
injured lady declare herself, then." 

"For my part. Dr. Paulus," said Mr. 
Wood, somewhat nettled at his derisive 
tone, "this seems to me no laughing 
matter. Is it desirable for a small Eng- 

« 

lish community like ourselves to be scan- 
dalized? — above all things too, to be scan- 
dalized by a clergyman !" 

"My dear Mr. Wood, I should not 
laugh had I any doubts in the world 

g2 
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of Dr. Jacob's moral rectitude; to me it 
seems unfair to pay any heed to state- 
ments hurting a man whose back is 
turned. When Dr. Jacob returns will be 
the time to learn all." 

Mr. Wood seemed by no means con- 
current with this sentiment; and, after a 
little further chat, the gentlemen parted. 
Dr. Paulus returned home with the chil- 
dren, and Mr. Wood and Mr. Brill took 
coffee together, within hearing of the band. 

"I told you Paulus would have nothing 
to say in the matter," said the latter, in 
his usual inefficient manner; "and indeed 
I am far from believing that Dr. Jacob 
would do anything to bring disgrace upon 
himself or upon us. The thing. Wood, is 
preposterous." 

Mr. Wood shook his head. He was a 
new-comer, remember, and wished to show 
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his importance by making a great stir in 
some direction or other. 

"Above-board is my motto — always was, 
and I must say Dr. Jacob is one too 
many for me. He puzzles me, sets me 
wondering, makes me keep my eyes open 
to see what he'll do next; and I always 
feel uneasy when a man makes that im- 
pression on me. You never need fear 
anything from those who do as other 
people do, are no more brilliant, no more 
clever than the rest of us." 

"For my part," summed up Mr. Brill, "I 
take people as they are, and leave my 
wife to judge of their characters — I find 
very few ill-natured souls, and no vicious 
ones in the world. Let each go his way 
unjudged, I say." 

In spite of his outward insensibility. 
Dr. Paulus had not listened to Mr. 
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Wood's words without a feeling akin to 
uneasiness. Why had not Dr. Jacob made 
all such suspicions impossible by a 
plain statement of facts in the first 
instance? Why had he so often shown 
himself in company with the Baroness 
Ladenburg, and why had he now fol- 
lowed her to the Bergstrasse? Then 
this dolce far niente life of his for the 
last few weeks — ^was not this a strange 
preparation for the hardships and toils of 
a mission in the East? Was his heart 
really so much in his sacred errand as 
he had represented it to be? Was he 
bound up in it? Did he pray for it? 
Did he live for it? 

And the beautiful worldly widow of 
the Baron Ladenburg — did Dr. Jacob 
really cherish an admiration for her 
beyond that becoming an old man and 
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a clergyTiiaii? Had she, and she alone^ 
led him to the Bergstrasse? 

Dr. Paulus retired to rest that night 
with his mind made up. Immediately on 
the return of his friend to Frankfort he 
would tell him the plain truth, and ask 
plain truth in reply. His friendship for 
Dr. Jacob, his position with regard to 
him as a missionary to the Jews, their 
mutual holy calling, would excuse such 
inquiry. 

" It shall be done," said Dr. Paulus ; 
and his words, like the sic pladtum of 
Jupiter, were never said in vain. 

It would be difficult to trace the re- 
port concerning Dr. Jacob's marriage with 
Madame de Ladenburg to its proper 
origmator. Certainly, there was no ill- 
natured reason which would have 
moved any one -to such a course. Dr. 
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Jacob was at this time the most popular 
man in Frankfort; the most sought after 
at men's dinners, the most idolized at 
ladies' soirees. Of the Baroness few people 
knew anything at all, but it was impos- 
sible they could know anything of her 
so disadvantageous as to motive an un- 
pleasant rumour regarding a ten days' 
widow. Circumstances, and circumstances 
alone, must be called to account for the 
story. Dr. Jacob had been often seen 
with the haughty, handsome lady in her 
husband's life-time, and after his sudden 
death had made arrangements for the in- 
terment, had transacted money matters 
for her, had settled her accounts at 
the H&tel de Russie, had finally followed 
her to Jugendheim. 

Why could not Baron Josef have done 
all this instead of Dr. Jacob, seeing 
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that gossipers are so plentiful and so 
uncharitable? 

And if, as some more placid tempera- 
ments judged the matter, Dr. Jacob 
really in due time married the Baroness 
— quid multay why so many objections? 
A man of sixty was not too old for a 
woman of forty, and there was no law, 
human or divine, interdicting a clergyman 
from a late marriage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Baron Josef arrived next day, and im- 
mediately little pleasure parties were got 
up with great vivacity on all sides. 
The Baroness naturally gave countenance 
to all opportunities of throwing Katchen 
and her son together, as such might 
directly or indirectly tend to the consummation 
of her pet project. Were we to disclose 
the force of reason ab ovOy which in- 
duced Madame de Ladenburg to desire 
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this union so heartily, we fear our 
readers would find her rather too diplo- 
matic and designing to suit their taste. 
In the first place, she had a great many 
hanging debts, and Katchen^s pretty for- 
tune would help her in that respect ; 
then it must be highly to her own 
advantage to have a daughter-in-law 
so inexperienced and so easily mould- 
ed as she presumed this young girl to 
be. Then Katchen's tall, fawn-like fig- 
ure, and well-bred delicate features, 
heightened her desirability ; for the 
Baroness, Bavarian-like, hated ugliness as 
a plebeian vice, and loved beauty as a 
patrician virtue ; and to have a hand- 
some wife, would, in her view, enhance 
Baron Josefs importance and position. 
When, therefore, Katchen came to her 
one morning with a message from Mrs. 
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Brill, she took her hand and said win- 
ningly— 

" My dear child, stay with me a little* 
I have a topic to discuss with you, 
which few young pretty girls are un- 
willing to enter upon. How old are you, 
Kitchen ?" 

"Eighteen," answered Katchen, blushing 
painfully under the close scrutiny of the 
Baroness. 

She is proud, thought the latter. I 
can see that by the swelling of her 
nostrils, and the curl of her lip at my 
question ; she is handsome, with eyes that 
can flash on occasions as befits the wife 
of a Baron, and with fair hair and com- 
plexion which will contrast well with 
mine. I like you, Katchen Eggers, and 
I will show a real motherly love to 
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you, if only you prove tractable to my 
wishes. 

She said aloud — 

^^ Eighteen is the rosebud time of life, 
when love and romance are to be dreamed 
of and lived for. Tell me, K'atchen, would 
you like to have a lover?" 

** I do not know — I believe I am happy 
without one." 

" Happy, because you have known no 
greater happiness; but a brighter lot is 
in store for you, Katchen — ^you will be 
married, you will have plenty of money 
at your command, you will travel, and 
have all kinds of pleasures within your 
reach; you will, in fact, begin to learn 
what life is." 

The girl started, and looked with her 
pure wondering eyes full at her listener; 
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as yet she by no means comprehended 
the meaning of her words — she only 
knew that something in their tenor dis- 
turbed her. 

"Well, K'atchen," pursued the Baroness, 
laying one hand silkily on her young 
companion's arm, " are you not anxious 
to know the name of this gallant lover, 
who is coming to lead you into fairy- 
land ? " 

''My lover. Baroness Ladenburg?" 
'' Your lover, Katchen, your very own. 
Listen to my description of him, and guess 
the riddle for yourself. Your lover, then, 
is of the middle height, well-made, dark, 
with regular features and good moustachios ; 
he dances superbly, plays on the piano 
and guitar to perfection, pays the prettiest 
compliments in the world, and lastly 
(which is no objection with young ladies 
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generally, Katchen), he wears the uniform 
of an Austrian hussar." 

" Baron Josef !" screamed Katchen, utterly 
shocked from all notions of propriety, and 
trembling from head to foot. " Oh ! Baron- 
ess Ladenburg, let me go!" 

She would have rushed at once from the 
room, but the Baroness caught her hand 
and led her back. 

" My dear child," she said, smilingly, 
" why this agitation ? True, a Baron does 
not fall to the share of every young lady, 
though she be charming, and ever so 
amiable ; but do not be frightened, 
Josef is yours, hand and heart. You shall 
be my daughter, Katchen !" 

" Oh ! no, no— it cannot be !" 

" And why not ? Are you fearful of 
the responsibilities attaching to the name 
of Baroness? — I was at your age, but 
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they sat lightly enough on my shoulders 
a few months after marriage. Look at 
the bright side of everything — think of 
the balls you will attend^ and the dresses 
you will have " 

"I cannot marry Baron Josef," said 
Eatchen^ gathering fresh courage with 
the fresh danger inflicted by every word 
of the Baroness ; " I do not love him. 
We should be very unhappy." 

Thb to the Baroness was wholly an 
unexpected objection : that a young girl 
should refuse a Baron^ moreover, an ac- 
complished, fascinating wearer of a mili- 
tary coat, merely because no practical 
kind of love existed between them, was 
to her an unaccountable folly. She laughed 
aloud, and replied — 

" Love win come afterwards, my little 
girl, on your part. On his, I assure you it 
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is well-established already ; he is con- 
tinually dwelling on your golden hair 
and blue eyes. What more would you 
have ? " 

Katchen's eyes were fixed to the 
ground as if by a spell, and only a 
slight tremor told the emotion within her 
breast. She felt too powerless in the 
strong hands of her antagonist to strike 
another blow in self-defence ; neither could 
she, in the first moments of her blind 
childish fear, think of anyone powerful 
enough to deliver her. In passive silence 
she heard all. 

"But for the present, this introductory 
dialogue will do; in a few days I shall 
receive a letter from your guardian in 
Russia, which, if assenting, will bring the 
happy days of trousseau-preparation (be- 
trothal, and bridal-gifts) very near to you. 

VOL. II. H 
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Come and kiss me, Katchen, and let me 
see how prettily you can behave to your 
future mama." 

Still Katchen spoke never a word. 

"Will you make no becoming little 
speech to me, no graceful indication, either 
by word or action, that may warm 
my heart to you? Foolish little Kat- 
chen, how backward you are to become 
conscious of your good fortune!" 

The manner in which these sentiments 
were expressed savoured of the most 
ingenuous womanly nature ; but as the 
untutored rustic will detect the true 
coin from the false at once, so Katchen, 
simple and inexperienced as she was, felt 
that the clear ring of the right metal was 
wanting in them; and accordingly, instead 
of warming into tears or other girlish de- 
monstrations, she replied, 
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" Oh ! Baroness Ladenburg, let me go ! 
I cannot say anything to you now — please 
let me go!" 

And like a released lark, she flew out of 
the room. Her message was forgotten 
in her utter bewilderment; passionately de- 
sirous of solitude, and knowing that it 
was not to be had in the house just then, 
she stole out of the front-door of the 
Golden Lion, turned down the narrow 
street abutting it, and crept into the still- 
ness and shadow of the wood. 

Seating herself on the trunk of a tree, 
she buried her face in her hands, thinking 
intently. It was no imaginary danger that 
she had to encounter; it was no far off 
illusionary evil threatening her— oh, no !— 
the danger was but too real, the evil was 
so near as to chill her blood already with 
its cold, loathed touch. 

h2 
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Who could help her? Could Mr. BriU? 
— ^he was her guardian, and he was ever 
kind and fatherly ; would he allow her to 
be made unhappy? or must his course of 
action be guided by that other and unknown 
guardian in Russia? 

Could Dr. Jacob? He was a friend of 
the Baroness, and he was so good and so 
noble — ^would he not do his utmost to dis- 
suade her from the project — would he not 
by his eloquence use an influence far 
stronger than that of easy, vacillating Mr. 
Brill? Had he not promised to aid her 
and counsel her in any troubles? Could 
she show her trust in him more than by 
confiding in it? The resolution to consult 
Dr. Jacob brought some comfort to her 
mind, though the very thought of Baron 
Josef as her lover made her tremble with 
fear. The birds of the air avoid by in- 
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stinct poisonous herbs and berries ; and by 
the innate abhorrence of her pure nature 
for anything evil, Katchen shrunk from the 
merest finger-tip contamination with him. 
She knew that he was selfish, dissipated, 
and unprincipled ; she had heard him say 
cruel things in jest, and look dissolute 
looks in earnest. She knew, without 
giving words to them, the virtues in which 
he was most wanting, the sins to which he 
was most prone; and she feared him— 
feared him as children fear darkness, as the 
helpless stag fears the merciless hounds be- 
hind it. 

Having thus steadily confronted her 
trouble, and at last brought a little ray 
of hope within the circle of it, for Dr. 
Jacob seemed as a tower of strength to her 
untried youthful mind, she returned home. 
Dr. Jacob's room adjoined the salle h 
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manger downstairs, so that she could en- 
ter it without being observed by any 
one, the latter apartment being always 
empty in the afternoon. To her great 
joy, her timid knock was responded by 
the well-known, well-loved voice of her 
kind friend. 

"Come in," he said, gently, as she 
stole up to him like a frightened fluttering 
bird, with no strength beyond that of 
tears. 

He took her hand within his own, and 
put the damp lustrous locks from off her 
face, forbearing to speak till the first 
passion of her grief should be spent ; 
then he said in a calm voice — 

" Katchen — why this sorrow ? Have I 
not promised to be your friend always?" 

" Oh ! Dr. Jacob, Baron Josef — save 
me from him !'' 
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"Baron Josef has not impertinently 
pressed his attentions upon you?" he said^ 
angrily. 

^^ No, oh, . no ; but the Baroness '' 

" And what has the Baroness said or 
done to cause you unhappiness? Come, 
my child, sit down beside me and tell 
your story." 

She obeyed him, going over the nnwel- 
ceme ground with many tears, and ending 
by a passionate appeal to him for de- 
livery. 

" Baron Josef is false-hearted, and I 
hate him ; I would rather die than be 
his wife !" she said, impetuously, and then 
she looked up into his face as if she 
knew that he could help her. 

" You are right, Katchen. Baron Josef 
is neither true nor virtuous, and you 
must not marry him." 
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"If I could only get away from this 
place/' added Katchen, pitifully. "Think 
how constantly I shall be compelled to 
see him and listen to him ! Oh ! Dr. 
Jacob, what shall I do?" 

"We must put an end to these mar- 
riage negotiations at once. I will to-day 
write to your guardian in Russia, and 
prevail upon Mr. Brill to withhold his 
consent. There will then be one obstacle 
at least in the way, Katchen.'' 

Her blue eyes shone like an April 
sky when the shower is over ; and she 
carried his hand to her lips in the ful- 
ness of her gratitude. 

"Will the Baroness be very angry?" 
she asked, simply. 

" I think she will," he replied, with a 
smile ; "do you stand so much in awe 
of her?" 
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*^Not whilst you are here; but were I 
alone, I would never dare to confront 
her. Oh ! Dr. Jacob, you are so good, 
and 80 kind, what shall I do when you 
are gone?" 

"Will you miss me, Katchen?" 

"Were I with you always," she re- 
plied, speaking in a thoughtful pensive 
way, "I think my life would be wholly 
different to what it is here. You are 
so unlike any one else I have ever 
seen, you have so much love and tender- 
ness towards those who are weaker than 
yourself, you never say Bitter words 
against those who have displeased you, 
you always try to make every one good 
and happy, you always win love because 
your own heart is so full of affection — " 

She stopped short and blushed, for he 
had turned his face away. 
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"Am I wrong in speaking to you so? 
Are you angry with me ?" 

"My little Katchen/' lie said, and his 
voice touched her more than it had ever 
done, for so much of sadness was mingled 
with its sweet tones, "could I be angry 
with you for loving me? No, Katchen, 
I was thinking that were you my daugh- 
ter, were you always with me, my own 
life would be twice as blessed as it is 
now, and, oh, Katchen (for I am far 
otherwise than you deem), twice as good!" 

" Good," she murmured, wonderingly 
— " how could your life be better ? " 

" Dear, would to God it were worthy 
of your admiration — ^rather, I should say, 
of your love. But we are all weak, Kat- 
chen, and were I like Baron Josef, young, 
rich, and hp^ndsome, still comparing my 
own heart with your pure woman's nature, 
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I should stand back, and never dare to 
hold out my hand to you/' 

In reply, she held out both little hands 
to him, and took a father's kiss and a 
father's blessing from his lips. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dr. Jacob, like the great statesman whose 
character is so much admired by the 
lady readers of Lord Macaulay's History, 
was a Trimmer. He loved always to trim 
between two extremes, alike avoiding 
pusillanimity and fool-hardiness, conservatism 
and innovation. He never willingly of- 
fended the most uninteresting acquaintance, 
or threw his conviction with undue warmth 
into any cause ; and because he was now 
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called upon to oppose his beautiful friend, 
with no ordinary degree of tenacity, he 
found himself in an unpleasant dilemma. 
To oflfend the Baroness irrevocably was 
by no means agreeable to him. We 
must have told our story badly if the 
reader has not perceived that he admired 
her extremely, and must at some former 
time have expressed his admiration, thereby 
giving her what would otherwise have 
been an unwarrantable influence over 
him. 

Could Katchen be rescued, and the Baron- 
ess kept in placidity? Here was the 
Gordian knot for our diplomatic genius ! 
Having looked at the matter in all its 
bearings. Dr. Jacob at length resolved to 
write to Mr. Brill, urging on him the 
very strong objections existing to a mar- 
riage between his ward and Baron Josef; 
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to write to Katchen's Russian guardian at 
once, seemed rather a premature step in 
the present state of affairs, and might do 
harm, since he, the writer, was no rela- 
tion of the young giri, and had no pos- 
sible ground for influencing her. Therefore, 
through Mr. Brill and the Baroness, 
or through no one, could Katchen be 
freed. 

After having written to Mr. Brill, he 
sought his lady-antagonist, who received 
him with a coldness of manner that augured 
ill for his cause. 

'^ Have you come to take leave of me, 
Dr. Jacob?" 

"Not yet, my dear Baroness. I can 
surely spare myself a few days holiday 
before giving up all holidays whatever." 

"Are you really in earnest about this 
mission to the East?" she said, sharply; 
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" do you fully intend carrying out your 
self-exiling project?" 

" Fully." 

She seemed to consider a moment as 
to the best way of expressing some inner- 
most thought^ and then added^ 

" To me it seems an unnecessary enthusi- 
asm, and a very ill-timed one. At your 
time of life, one must leave self-sac- 
rificing projects to younger men, and live 
a little for one's self. How do you pro- 
pose fulfilling your duties to her — to 
Elizabeth, by such a course?" 

" You presume what seems to me an 
improbability, and what seemed so to your- 
self a few days since. Have you not 
seen her in vain? — ^have I not sought 
her in vain ? I fear there is no more 
happiness in store for me, as connected 
with so dear a tie, Baroness Ladenburg; 
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there are some sins for which one can 
never atone." 

"Then you propose leaving Frankfort 
shortly, and leaving it alone?" 

He sighed deeply. 

"I can but submit to fate, and the con- 
sequences of my own acts." 

"You are wrong," she cried, vehe- 
mently, " doubly, trebly wrong ! With 
your brilliant talents and great powers of 
winning all hearts, with your wonderful 
aptitude for shining in society, and influ- 
encing everyone and everything within 
your reach, you are virtually committing 
suicide by retiring from the world. Again, 
you are a Sybarite, and you propose to 
yourself the life of a Spartan; you are 
fastidious on all points of refinement and 
etiquette, and you voluntarily banish 
yourself in a savage land. Where will 
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be the enjoyment or satisfaction in such 
an existence?" 

He answered her very slowly. 

"I have already weighed these objec- 
tions, and whether I may be wrong or 
right in the resolution to which they 
have brought me, I shall now adhere to 
it. Listen to me, dear friend. There is 
one whose hand would perhaps stay me 
from my course, were I daring enough 
to hold out mine; there is one whose 
warm woman's heart could perhaps con- 
sent to sacrifice much repute, much 
worldly advantage, perhaps much domestic 
peace for my sake. I am not too old to 
be insensible to her loveliness and her 
love, neither am I cold in my appreciation 
of either; but I dare not take so much 
of beauty and so much of happiness to my 
heart, since where I have hitherto given 
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my affection I have given unwittingly a 



curse." 



Her head was bowed low over her 
clasped hands, and she heard him with a 
thrill of joy that made the blood dance 
in her veins, and the heart beat tumul- 
tuously in her breast. She was, how- 
ever, too completely mistress of herself to 
be quickly overcome, and her voice had 
no quiver in it as she replied, 

"Not a curse — only the withholding of 
it could be that." 

"Therfese," he said, with a slight 
tremor of his lips, "never think that I 
undervalue the deep and generous feel- 
ings I have called forth in your nature ; 
never think that either in word or deed I 
hold your name as less dear and sacred 
because you have once shown yourself 
too generous to me; never think that I 
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leave you without sorrow, or that I shall 
remember you without regret. But there 
are impassable barriers between you and 
me. You are rich — I have only mode- 
rate means ; and there is a feeling — I cannot 
explain its nature, I cannot account for its 
existence — which would prevent any hon- 
ourable man from offering his hand to a 
woman in comparison with whom he is 
poor. I have tried to combat with this 
feeling — I have wrestled with it more than 
once, but it is too strong for me ; and 
such being the case, I may speak out my 
thoughts freely to you before we part. 
For, Th^rfese, we must part." 

He had risen, and now stood close to 
her, letting his hands fall softly on her 
bowed head, and his voice sink to its 
lowest key. 

"We must part, Th^rfese, Duty, life, 

I 2 
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circumstances, alike lead us by different 
paths. Dearest, tell me that you forgive 
me, that you will keep a tender recollec- 
tion of me. To-morrow, it behoves us to 
meet as friends only. To-day, we are part- 
ing as lovers, and may dare to speak of 
love.'* 

She rose, that proud passionate woman 
of the world, and flinging her arms 
around his own, laid her cheek on his 
shoulder, crying bitterly. 

"Do not leave me — I cannot, cannot, 
be^ it! The love of my life, heart, and 
soul have been for you, and for none 
other; do not cast it away, do not teach 
me to hate you." 

" Think of all I have said to you — 
think of the difference between your 
position and mine, between your religion 
and mine. It cannot be." 
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" If you loved me, you would not say 
so. A woman sees, no obstacles in the 
way where she gives her whole heart. 
Ah! me, could I only believe that you 
loved me, I should be too happy," she 
moaned, with pitiful earnestness. 

" If I had no regard for you, should I 
have come here r he said. 

**But you have come to torture me, 
to break my heart; is that love?" and 
she broke from him as if with sudden 
indignation. 

He added — 

*^ Should I have ever shown myself 
so tender of your reputation, Thferese, 
should I have kept myself so far apart, 
had I loved you less worthily? Think 
tenderly of me, dearest — ^least of all, ac- 
cuse me of coldness." 

His words were very sweet to hear, 
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though they tended to separation, and the 
Baroness, melting gradually under their 
influence, allowed him to take her hands 
and look into her eyes. 

" You have loved me ; would to God 
that I could have made you happier, and 
taken you to my heart, dear one ; for 
the last time, let me say it, and for the 
last, let me seal it with my lips." 

He kissed her, lip to lip, and then 
led her to a seat, for she was trembling 
and over-wrought. To moot K'atchen and 
her betrothal with Baron Josef was now 
wholly impossible. Sive casuy sive consilio 
Deorum Immortaliuniy affairs had taken a 
sudden and unexpected turn, quite putting 
out of the question any intervention on that 
head. Dr. Jacob stood in a very differ- 
ent position with regard to the Baroness 
than he had done on entering her room. 
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Half an hour ago, he might have pleaded 
for K'atchen, and perhaps won her cause; 
could he plead for any one now with the 
woman who had offered him her love, 
her hand, her all, in vain? 

Thoughtful and troubled, he left her; 
the solitude of his apartment recalled 
that last passionate phase of their inter- 
course. He loved the Baroness no more, 
but he had loved her once, and it pained 
him deeply that he should cause her so 
much wretchedness. Her beauty, her im- 
pulsiveness, her attractions of manner, 
were not easily effaced from his memory ; 
he regretted that she could not still be 
his friend ; but had no obstacles existed, 
he would not have made her his wife. 
There he had deceived her. Some men can 
love a woman who is not wholly pure 
or good, can give up everything for her. 
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can become blinded to her yctv taolts. 
Bnt Dr. Jacob, thongh bj no means in- 
iallible, was not sach a man. He conld 
not make an idol of a woman whose 
sonl was kss white than God had made 
it. He conld not bear the ^^test 
speck npon a woman's snail hand^ thongfa 
he was almo^ colpablv temperate in judg- 
ing moi^s errors. 

like the simple N»3rse peasantrr of a 
primitiTe age. he held pare womanhood 
t«> be arm^^ur - proijf alike against the 
beast 01 prey or the temptation ot an ; 
bat if once a sp«3t had liecked it^ there 
was no Linger beantr. no longo* deSght, 
no loDUKT respect ot maa or beaist. 

It made him sad t«> think that for 
him all love. ;ill loTelmessw all tend^ 
joy? or woman's nearest, sweetest eona- 
ponionship were OTer. He was yr^un^ in 
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heart, though his hair was silvered, and 
but for one sad memory he would have 
rejoiced even now to make his home 
with some tender, gentle nature, and for 
her sake never to wander more. Affec- 
tion, especially the affection of woman, 
was inexpressibly dear to him ; the sound 
of a woman's soft voice, and the sight 
of a woman's fair face, filled him with 
gladness and tranquillity. He possessed 
that strange power over the weaker sex 
which would have rendered his task easy, 
if he had set before him the' pleasant 
one of choosing a wife; but conscience, 
reason, duty forbade. No, frequent and 
fresh as might be the flowers around him, 
easily as the freshest would yield to his 
hand, he must go on and take no heed. 

Then he thought of Katchen. He re- 
called the graceful outline of her light 
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figure, the gloss and beauty of her 
golden hair, the tender sweetness of her 
earnest blue eyes, the numerous girlish 
simple charms of her manner. In 'his 
youth he had loved and lost one just so 
winning and beautiful, and he felt that 
he could have given several years of the 
life that came after, to have wooed Katchen 
Eggers for one long sunmier day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Fraulein Fink had a select little circle 
of acquaintances, who met at each other's 
houses once a fortnight, for coffee, knit- 
ting, and conversation; some years since, 
with a laudable view to improving 
the tone of these Kaffee Geselhchafts, 
the worthy directress had induced her 
friends to vary their evening's amuse- 
ment by readings from the Urania, Obe- 
ron, Wilhelm Meister, and the Cid; 
but the intellectual flame, for want of a 
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little fanning, expired soon after its 
birth, and long and heartily did Frau- 
lein Fink regret it. Not being a wife 
and a mother, she felt less warm an 
interest in husbands' likes and dislikes, 
children's ailments and clothes, than 
did her married acquaintances ; and when 
these topics had been fully discussed, 
nothing remained but small talk con- 
cerning the play, the gardens, and the 
Frankforters in general. Politics, literature, 
and the world at large were ignored, as 
befitting only the Bettinas of society ; 
for in Germany, Goethe's Bettina stands 
for the outrageous, unbecoming, and un- 
feminine blue-stocking. Books, as books 
merely, were not tabooed, the historical 
novels of Miihlbach, the religious ones of 
Wildormuth and the modem poets, being 
the most enthusiastically cited. 
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The Great Shooting Festival, however, 
brought a new and invigorating current 
into this stream that went "voiceless by," 
and the first coffee party, after every flag 
had been pulled down from the houses, was 
a very spirited affair indeed. Excepting 
Fraulein Fink, there was not a lady among 
them but could tell stories of the gallant Free- 
shooter, or perhaps Freeshooters, who had 
been quartered upon her household. One had 
entertained two Tyrolese, and she recounted, 
with tears in her eyes, the sweet simplicity 
of these children of Nature, their untutored 
ways, their love of music, their unsophisti- 
cated sayings ; another had given bed and 
breakfast to a sturdy merchant from 
Bremen, who had sent her out to buy 
two silk dresses for his wife, and given 
the costliest to her; a third had offered 
the use of an attic to two pleasant young 
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fellows from St. Gall, and all she could do 
to the contrary, they would make love to 
her girls, and present them with scents 
and trinkets ; a fourth had housed a hand- 
some Austrian doctor, who afterwards in- 
vited herself and husband to visit him and 
his family in Vienna ; and so on, ad infini- 
tarn. All had some pretty incident to 
relate, and ^^some natural tears they 
shed," to think that the charming, un- 
equalled, never-to-be-forgotten festival was 
over. 

" For my part," said Frau Director 
Henrich, "could we have such a festival 
again, I would willingly receive those dear 
men from Salzburg, though they did dirty 
my newly-polished floors, and drank an un- 
accountable quantity of coffee — ^bless me, 
I cried like a child when they went off!'' 

"And I," added Fraulein Fink, "could 
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but weep to think that Germany will 
never realize the union and freedom of 
which every one has dreamt during this 
last fortnight." 

"I don't think the Swiss thought much 
of that," put in Professor Beer's mother ; 
" from what I could learn, they only cared 
for the beer and the Fest Halle." 

The Frau Beer was a plump little old 
lady, with short hair and mild blue eyes. 
She always wore a white cap with a 
black bow on the top, looking as if a crow 
had suddenly lighted there; and she never 
left off knitting, or looked at her pins, 
let the conversation be what it might. 
She lived with her two sons very happily, 
and knew not which to love most, for 
both seemed to live only for her sake. 
We have before remarked on the Pro- 
fessor's admiration of Katchen, but any 
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Iiroject of marriage was far from his 
mind. As to the elder son, Professor Ed- 
ouard, lie was too fond of his books, and 
his walking holiday tours, to dream of ad- 
miring ladies. 

Besides the Fran Beer, was the merry 
German wife of Fraulein Fink's French 
master, Madame TremouUy. She had a 
fair round face, pleasant to look at, and 
a wondeiiul knack of laughing at 
nothing, and seeing fun in trifles. Then 
there were the wife and sister of a Lu- 
tlieran minister, who had resided many 
yt'urs in the country, and bore the same 
<H>mpai-ison to the grammatical Fraulein 
Fink, that a Suffolk farmer's wife and 
siattir might do to a carefully-mannered 
iatrcsa in Loudon ; they perspired 
Ldeal, tliough it was five o'clock 
irnuuii, and sat on the sofa as 
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if they feared it was going to break 
under their weight. These ladies made 
profound obeisance to Fraulein Fink, and 
never premised anything before backing it 
with her opinion. A lively advocate's 
wife, with a great predilection for sweets 
and scandal, and a very tall old lady 
who was too deaf to join in anything 
but the coffee, chocolate, and knitting pins, 
completed the party, worthy Frau Beer re- 
presenting the hostess. 

" The only drawbacks to the whole 
affair," said the country Frau Pfarrerin, 
in a broad Suabish brogue, "were the 
smash of crockery, and the death of 
Baron Ladenburg caused by the hurricane. 
They say that five thousand pieces in all 
were broken, and as to the poor man, 
he hadn't a grey hair." 

" One can well say," answered Frau- 
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lein Fink, " in the words of Neander : 

"Daa Leben ist gleich einem lYaum ; 
Gleich einem leichten Waaaerschaum, 
Ist alle reine Herrlichkeit," 

" But the Baroness is not inconsol- 
able," cried the advocate's wife ; " I don't 
repeat anything without good authority, 
and I assure you she will marry again 
when the moiuTiing is over." 

" Ah !" came from all quarters of the 
room. 

" Yes — moreover, she is to marry an Eng- 
lishman — Dr. Jacob." 

Frauleiu Fink immediately gained im- 
mense homage by recounting Dr. Jacob's 
charming manner and agreeable conversa- 
of which she had been favoured 
(ith personal experience. When the whole 
of the memorable evening that be 
at her house, bad been given, the 
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advocate's wife looked round with a mys- 
terious smile. 

'* But you will all be surprised to hear 
what more I have to tell you," she said ; 
"Oh! these English! — these English! Far 
from being rich, as people suppose. Dr. 
Jacob will marry the Baroness in order to 
pay off his debts !" 

" He lodges at the H6tel de Russie, and 
lives there like a prince," said one. 

"He gave the English clergyman's 
wife a splendid cameo bracelet," cried 
another. 

"He gave Frau Dr. Paulus a solid 
silver sugar-basin!" screamed a third. 

"He has spent fifty thalers at Albert's 
on children's toys!" exclaimed a fourth. 

"His room at the Hotel is full of costly 
vases and books," added a fifth. 

" He spends money as if he were a 
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Rothschild," finally clinched Madame Tre- 
mouUy, and then all the ladies sat in 
silence looking at each other. By-and-bye 
their surprise died away, and those who, 
like Fraulein Fink, had seen Dr. Jacob, 
began to dilate on his handsome bearing, 
his winning voice, his sweet smile; he was 
quite a Goethe among them, and indeed 
they drew many a comparison between this 
wonderful Englishman and their idolized ■ 
poet, for all German women idolize 
Goethe. 

About eight o'clock the ladies separated, 
assuring the Frau Beer that never was 
coffee so good or cakes so excellent as 
hers. Certainly, both had tasted sweet to 
the palates of all; but remember, dear 
reader, that delightful bit of gossip con- 
cerning Dr. Jacob! Was ever coffee in- 
sipid, were ever cakes dry, when flavoured 
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with a spice of scandal ? No, no ! I say 
it in all meekness of mind, but at the 
same time with a strong conviction of its 
truth. I daresay Lucretia and her friends 
would not have kept so quietly to their 
spinning-wheels, had not some neighbour, 
or neighbour's wife, formed the topic, 
ergOy bond of union, between them. 

As soon as her visitors had disappeared, 
the active old lady, laying aside her cap, 
began to prepare supper. A very small 
kitchen, furnished by an extraordinary 
variety of green earthenware, stewing- 
pans, and bowls, adjoined the family re- 
fectory, and, here with the assistance of a 
comely maid, she soon concocted a steam- 
ing potato-salad, savoury pork cutlets, 
and a dish of baked potatoes. The Beers 
were not rich, and only occupied a small 
m&ndge on the fourth story of an un- 
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fashionable street ; but they were comfort- 
able, contented people, and always sat 
down to a well-supplied board. 

When all was ready, she tapped lightly 
at the door of her son's rooms, and then 
the little family sat down to table. 

We must say a word about the elder 
Professor. He was a very thin, fragile- 
looking man, with large eyes, that had 
been used to the detriment of their lustre, 
and a broad wrinkled brow, telling you of 
all sorts of Kantian studies and critical 
investigations, perhaps involving more mental 
power and exercise than many more practi- 
cal and progressive subjects have done. 
He was not a dogmatic man, though fond 
of skirmishing, and could hold his own, in 
argument, against any dozen learned pro- 
fessors in G^ermany. 

It was pleasant to see how much these 
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two learned sons made of their unlearned 
mother; praising her cookeries with deli- 
cate flattery, as if she had been some 
young lady to whom they were making 
love ; helping her to the nicest morsels ; 
deferentially asking her opinion upon topics of 
which she knew almost nothing, and taking 
for wit all her homely little sallies. Well 
might the Frau Beer be proud of her two 
professors. 

" Thou eatest no potato - salad, my 
Felix," said the old lady, with concern; 
"surely there is something wrong with 
thee. Never but once have I seen thee 
refuse it, and that was when thy father 
died — poor dear father, how he loved good 
eating !" 

Professor Felix smiled (it is wonderful 
how a smile can irradiate a hard- 
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featured, brown-skinned man), and re- 
plied — 

"No wonder that Edouard finds Chinese 
so easy, since his mother has bequeathed 
him such a memory. Holidays make me 
bilious, mother — when I have climbed up 
the Rhigi, I shall have better appetite." 

The conversation now turned upon the 
commg Swiss tour of the brothers, and 
the potatoe-salad was forgotten. But it 
is not unnoticeable in our history, for 
people of Professor Beer's consistent 
character do not refuse a much-loved 
delicacy without reason; something more 
than holiday-making had taken away his 
appetite. The fact was, he had just 
heard the rumour of Katchen's betrothal 
with Baron Josef, and though the inten- 
tion of asking for her hand himself might 
otherwise never have been more than a 
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misty dream in his mind, to know her 
the bride (betrothed) of another caused 
him sharp pangs. It is a question whe- 
ther Werther would have deemed Lottchen 
half so charming, had not that cruel 
Albert, like the dragon Ladon guarding 
the golden apples, stood between himself 
and his goddess. Had no such tidings 
reached his ear. Professor Felix would 
have turned to the potato-salad with 
ordinary relish, though in reality, Katchen 
was no farther removed from him now than 
before. But no amount of Sanskrit, He- 
brew, and Scandinavian literature had ren- 
dered the Professor's heart insensible to 
the graces and gentleness of that fair 
young pupil of his ; and he recalled her 
shining hair, her smooth straight brow, her 
candid loving blue eyes, her rosy lips, her 
soft voice, with an angry self-condemnation 
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and bitterness towards the young Baron. 
He was not aware of her rich parentage, and 
he thought fiercely — Why did I not try for 
the prize ? True, she is young and beautiful, 
perhaps not too young and too beautiful, but 
my love might have won her ! Ten years 
ago, I lost Hedwig by not speaking in time, 
and she married a Jew doctor fifteen years 
older than herself. Katchen Eggers, like 
Hedwig, is won by the first wooer. 

Professor Felix went to bed in a very 
disturbed state of mind, thinking of the 
sweet Hedwig he had lost years ago, of 
the sweeter Katchen he had later loved no 
less, and equally in vain. 

A German poet has said, " Die erste Liebe 
ist die beste" — ^the first love of one's heart 
is sweetest ; and many others have sung in 
the same strain. But we don't believe a 
word of it. True, that Paris returned to 
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his spring-tide love, (Enone — ^but remember, 
dear reader, the intervening story of Helen 
and Troy, and all the passionate phases of 
it ; did he seek (Enone till Helen was lost 
for ever, and he needed a tender nurse for 
his wounded body and sick soul? Then 
Dido again ; ^ did she not vow eternal 
fidelity to her much-loved lord, Acerbas? 
What became of her vows when young 
-^neas, with his noble stature and lovely 
locks, and " purple light of youth, " pre- 
sented himself at Carthage? Did she not 
use all womanly wiles to entice him to 
stay ? Did she not, having enticed in vain, 
throw herself despairing on a fimeral 
pile, and, like a swan, die singing her own 
death chaunt? No, no, 

" Oh, love, thus may'st thou know my love for thee, 
In that I once before have so well loved ; 
We do not trust our treasures over sea, 
Unless the ship is proved. 
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And I should never have so prized the rose 
K I had plucked no violet in the spring ; 

Only the lover of the linnet knows 
How nightingales can sing/* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Brill, with an unaccountable amount 
of energy, induced by a private lecture 
from Dr. Paulus, wrote back that under 
no circumstances would he countenance the 
marriage of his adopted daughter with a 
Roman Catholic, baron or no baron. He 
further added, that he had never approved 
of Baron Josef's intimacy with his family, 
and urged upon Dr. Jacob to reason with 
Mrs. Brill and Aggie on the matter ; they 
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wouldn't mind him, he added pathetically. 
Both mother and daughter had been 
aghast at the very idea of quiet Katchen 
securing such a prize, and eventually agreed 
that it was a satisfaction she was 
cheated, even if Aggie were in the same 
boat. 

" After all, I believe Katchen's money 
tempted him," said Aggie, with worldly 
wisdom; "and if he does propose to me, 
why, mama, we must manage papa, that is 
all. Baron Josef is none the worse for 
having been bred a Catholic, and I could 
go to church all the same, &c., &c." 

Matters, therefore, went on smoothly at 
Jugendheim, except that the Baroness seldom 
left her apartment, and never, to join in 
the many excursions that were proposed 
and carried out. She met Dr. Jacob only 
at the table-d'h6te, where they inter- 
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changed a few words of common courtesy, 
and parted without a hand-clasp. 

That she was suffering, and suffering 
deeply, was plain to all eyes, though none 
guessed the cause. Perhaps her poor 
governesses and tutor fared worse 
in consequence; certainly she was never in 
good humour with them for two consecu- 
tive hours, and treated her children with 
variable indulgence and severity. 

Baron Josefs spirits seemed in no wise 
damped by Mr. Brill's decision. He tor- 
mented Katchen less by his attentions than 
formerly ; but flirted all day long with 
Aggie, romped with Flory^ and gave pre- 
sents to the little ones. Certainly there 
was a spice of bonhomie and rollicking 
good-nature about this young man that 
went far to cancel his rakishness in the 
opinion of those whom he tried to please ; 
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and he did try to please the Brills, evi- 
dently. 

"Why are you such a fool, Josef?'' said 
the Baroness to him one morning, when he 
had been showing Aggie undue attention in 
her presence; "those English girls are not 
to be played with, I assure you. It is a 
dangerous game, and if you get yourself 
entangled in a foolish marriage, what will 
become of you? — ^you are bound hand and 
foot by your Jew creditors already." 

Baron Josef apostrophised his creditors 
in a very uncomplimentary manner, and 
continued, 

"Never mind me, mama, I'll be the best 
of sons to you, if you let me go my own 
ways. I don't mean to marry the little 
black-eyed thing — it is only a flirtation, 
and in the Bergstrasse qa se sauve ; one 
must flirt to get rid of the time. Why don't 
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you flirt, mama? — that was quite your 
forte, once." 

"I tell you the pastor's wife does not 
look upon it as a flirtation; if so, need 
she have snubbed you when you appeared 
in the light of Katchen's suitor? Need 
Agatha have snubbed you?" 

This flattered Baron Josef immensely ; 
for the admiration of a German girl, and 
that of an English one, were not one and 
the same thing. He did not take up the 
cudgels again, but made great eyes at 
Aggie when next they met. 

Dr. Jacob dreamed away the next few 
days in the manner that he liked best — 
reading pleasant books beneath the cool 
shadows of the beech-wood ; bathing in 
the stream at sunrise ; chatting with the pea- 
santry at all hours; climbing delicious 
sunny heights at evening, and looking 
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down upon the lazy happy villages below. 
This kind of life — ^the basking, as it were, 
in sunshine and summer sounds, this utter 
yielding to innocent voluptuousness — dulled 
him to every experience but enjoyment. 
All troubles, past and future, grew faint in 
his mind; he was happy for the time in 
the way that children and brute creatures 
are happy — making friends of Nature, and 
all that was hers. 

Another influence was present. Not a 
day passed but Katchen grew nearer and 
dearer to him. He talked to her of the 
world in which she had hitherto lived so 
simply and so ignorantly ; he led her on to 
views of life and its relations, wholly 
new, charming or absorbing to her ; he 
brought her fresh, trembling young mind, 
step by step, from its childish wonder and 
bewilderment to the threshold of woman- 
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hood, and astonished as well as awed her 
by showing the distance she had mentally 
travelled under his guidance. Art, books, 
science, poetry, above all, life with its 
riddle, its rhythm, and its sadness, 
were now subjects of reflection to her. 
He told her this was beautiful, and she 
felt the beauty; he said this was good, and 
she understood the goodness ; he taught 
her what was poetry, and she stood before 
the sweetness of its power, trembling, 
and in love with the life that was not the 
life of yesterday or to-day, but the life as 
he had made it to her. 

Katchen felt now that there were a thou- 
sand things existing in the world of which 
she should never have known but for him. 
The soul and the sweetness of Tennyson, 
the power and the pathos of Goethe, the 
sunny life and love of Lowell, the splendid 

l2 
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phantasies of Shelley, the might and marvel 
that a picture, or a statue, or a landscape 
can possess — all these were opened to her 
as the leaves of a book which he had 
written. 

And Dr. Jacob found almost as much 
fresh, sweet existence in these teachings. To 
watch the trembling, unsteady light of her 
eyes, the eager flush of her cheek, the rapt 
smile of her lips — ^to feel that he was 
leading this guileless and loving nature 
into an atmosphere worthier of it — ^to feel, 
above all, that the joy and the wonder 
and the tearful rapture were so much 
homage paid to himself — whilst yielding in- 
dolently to the charmed time, he hardly 
knew how far its enjoyment and piquancy 
were due to Katchen. He liked to have 
her with him, and confessed that he 
liked it ; but he by no means imagined 
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to what degree this liking went. He 
wished that she were his child — and was 
not that natural? 

One morning she tapped lightly at 
Dr, Jacob's door, and begging permission 
to enter, put a small packet into his 
hand. 

" I — I have felt so grateful to you, 
and so unable to show my gratitude,'' 
she said, with fresh bloom on her cheeks — 
"you must take this, I have been very 
happy in working it for you." 

He broke the string, and found a deli- 
cately-worked travelling-cap, very inex- 
pensive, very simple, but patterned in 
flowers, with such patience and skill as 
only German girls are capable of in em- 
broidery. English young ladies read too 
much of Ruskin and Carlyle to spend 
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time upon very laborious gifts, however 
grateful they may feel. 

" My little Katchen — all those stitches 
for me ? That was too kind of you ; 
you will make the cap a constant re- 
proach when I wear it, for I shall think of 
your poor tired eyes/' 

" Oh ! no," she cried, eagerly ; " you 
must think only of my glad heart. I 
was always singing over it, or thinking of 
the happy days I owed to you — perhaps 
a whole happy life. Who knows ?" 

Dr. Jacob turned the gift in his hands 
with unaffected pleasure. 

" I have received many presents in my 
life-time," he replied, " but none so wel- 
come to me as this. Others have been 
generous to me from motives of self-interest, 
of vanity, and petty ambition — you, from 
the tenderness and love of your heart. 
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You must let me thank you for it, Kat- 
chen," and so saying, he kissed her on the 
brow. 

It was surely neither wholly an unwar- 
rantable nor strange act ; for a man of sixty 
may kiss a girl of eighteen with impuni- 
ty, when he entertains an honest father-like 
affection for her, and has for weeks treated 
her as he might do a child of his own ; 
yet Katchen trembled and blushed with 
an emotion which it would have been diffi- 
cult to define. She had never trembled 
and blushed in his presence before, at least 
from the same feeling. What had he said 
or meant, that her heart should beat so 
tumultuously, and the slow words falter on 
her lips — 

" I must go now — " she stammered. " I 
cannot " 

*^ Where must you go T^ 
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"Nowhere—that is, all the others are 
gone to the baths, and I had better go to 
meet them." 

" Get your hat and take a little stroll 
with me instead," he said, smiling ; " I 
will show you a spot for the fairies, and 
read verses to you that shall rhyme with 
the mill-wheels." 

Katchen was ready in a moment, almost 
too happy in the prospect of a walk with 
him, and the two set forth gaily. 

It was a perfect July morning. The 
white roads warmed the feet like hot lava, 
the broad unblemished sky glowed like 
purple adamant; sharp and clear against 
it stood out the mountain summits, here 
and there a grey ruin or white pleasure 
Schloss gleaming amid the rich, silent forest- 
green. In those upper regions all was 
motionless, hushed, and aglow with 
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luxurious, lethargic warmth — but below, 
in the gold - green valleys, mill-wheels 
were turning endless crystalline cascades, 
and under the cool purple shadows of the 
lichened rocks a rude wooden cart or two 
drawn by oxen wended its drowsy, tink- 
ling way; here and there, a sunny yellow 
upland resounded with the voice of reaper- 
women in blue bodices and red skirts, or 
a bright red bloomy orchard, alive with 
apple-gatherers, broke the sultry stillness. 

Dr. Jacob led Katchen through the village 
into a lovely ravine, where the beech-clad 
heights on either side threw deep shadows 
over dell and glade, and where no sound 
was heard but a single wood-chopper's axe 
in the distance, and the monotonous purl- 
ing of a stream at their feet. A curious 
circular stone table, with two or three 
broken granite columns near, reminded them 
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that they were on the verge of the Forest 
of Odin. 

German scenery, like German pastoral 
poetry, induces a calm inactive frame of 
mind, which in England is difficult to at- 
tain. Dr. Jacob was not the same man 
that he had been on coming to Jugend- 
heim a few days since : his thoughts had 
flowed into pleasant mntroubled channels, 
and the waters of them tasted sweet and 
refreshing to his soul. 

" I shall often think of Jugendheim," 
he said to Katchen, after silently con- 
templating the scene around. "Pray God, 
my dear child, that this sojourn may be to 
you the happy threshold of a happier 
womanhood. For me it is the Indian 
summer of a troubled life." 

" Troubled ?" echoed K'atchen ; " have 
those died who were dear to you? A 
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man is so free and brave, and can 
throw his heart and soul into so many 
things — I cannot understand a man's life 
being sad. Women have no consolation 
under trials but to sit at home and 
work. Men have so much." 

"Worse things than death can divide 
those who love each other, Katchen; 
wrong, estrangement, anger — death is better 
than those." 

" You ought never to have been made 
unhappy, because you are so good," she 
said, earnestly ; " you have made my life 
quite different from what it was, and when 
you are gone, I shall try to be as I 
know you would have me. If I could 
always go to you for advice and assistance, 
I should look into the future without 
fear; but though you have freed me, and 
given me happiness now, by-and-bye other 
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dangers may come, and you will not be 
near to help me/' 

Though he was an old man, it 
was very sweet to hear her say this ; 
and he thanked her for her confi- 
dence. 

^^Tou- must not call me good, my 
child. Many troubles and temptations 
have led me from my better nature, and 
made me faultier than I might otherwise 
have been; I trust to God to forgive me 
for my short-comings, but it pains me to 
hear such praises from your lips. Perhaps, 
when I am far away, you will hear evil 
of me " 

"I would not believe it!" she cried, with 
a flash of indignation in her large blue 
eyes. 

^^But if you were bound to believe it, 
Katchen, if it were trueV^ 
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" Oh ! no — ^no, you are jesting ; you 
will be worthy of my esteem and love 
always/' she replied, pleadingly, and locked 
her little hands around his arm. 

He sat for some moments in deep 
thought, not looking at the glowing land- 
scape before him, not looking on the fair 
earnest face by his side. New and strange 
thoughts were passing in his mind. Was 
this sojourn at Jugendheim really the 
Indian summer of his life? Or were joy 
and sunshine and affection in store for 
him hereafter? He looked into his own 
heart, and read there a sweet sudden 
conviction. 

When he spoke his voice was moved. 

"I am thinking, Katchen," he said, 
very slowly — ^^ I am thinking that I 
should have been a better and hap- 
pier man had I known you in my 
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youth. I am thinking, Katchen, that the 
best and brightest successes of life are 
not worth the pure affection you give me 
now. I am an old man, and the fresh 
flower of the spring would wither if taken 
to my heart. Your hair is golden, but 
mine is grey, and though I love you 
— ^love you, Katchen, I dare not ask you 
to be my wife. Tell me only, were I a 
younger and happier man, were I all and 
more than you deem me to be, could you 
love me — could you love me, sweet one, 
with the one dear love of your life?" 

She did not burst into sudden tears, or 
tremors, or blushes, but calmly and gently 
crept nearer to him, whispering, 

'^ I do not know if I could have loved 
you then — I know that I love you now. 
You found me a child, but you have made 
me a woman, and I love you with a 
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woman's love. If you will take me to 
your heart, if you will let me follow you 
to the end of the world, your wife, your 
help, your darling, I will thank God daily 
on my knees for so much happiness, and 
pray by your side to become worthy of 
you." 

Then she hid her face on his arm, 
and wept like a frightened child. For 
some time both were silent, but his hand 
passed caressingly over her hair, and that 
touch conveyed love and trust in it. 
When she grew calmer, he said, in a low 
sad voice — 

" My darling, I love you as I never 
thought to love again — ^perhaps for a few 
years I could make you very happy, but 
think of the great gulf between us two — 
think of my grey hairs, K'atchen, and of 
the swift age stealing upon me. Did I 
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look to myself only, I should, without 
pausing, place the white blossom of your 
pure young life on my bosom, and wear it 
proudly, and with deep thankful joy. I 
think of you, also, Katchen, and I dare 
not earn a short selfish bliss by such a 
sacrifice of another." 

She heard him without a word, and he 
continued — 

^* Listen, Katchen, and judge whether I 
love you truly or no. To make you 
mine, would be to render my declining 
years the most perfect ones of my life. 
The sight of your fair young face, the 
sound of your sweet voice, the love of your 
innocent heart, would so alter and brighten 
my future, that did I hope for such hap- 
piness, I could not speak calmly of it to 
you now. You would give me your love, 
feeling that you made no sacrifice by so 
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doing. I refuse it, because I look into 
far-off years, and know what they must in- 
fallibly brmg. 

^'What must they bring?" asked Kat- 
chen, brokenly. 

" Separation — separation for ever, dar- 
ling. Remember that I can hardly look 
for more than ten years more of earth. 
Could I bear to leave you so soon? — 
could I be happy whilst we were together, 
knowing that death must divide us ere 
long ? Would you be happy so ? '' 

She put the damp golden locks from off 
her brow, and fronting him, said, with a 
strange pathetic eloquence — 

^^What you say only makes it plainer 
to me that we should not part now. 
Because you are old, should I not, loving 
as I do, cling closer to you? Because 
we may soon be separated, with no more 
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meetings iu store for us, should I not 
grudge every moment spent away from 
you ! You speak as if I should love 
you from duty, and not for love's sake — 
as if I should serve you with my hands, 
and not with my heart. Were only a 
day remaining to us, since we love each 
other, should it not be spent together? 
No matter whether the day were of 
summer or of winter, prosperous or un- 
happy, should we not make it our own ? 
Let me go with you, let me judge for 
myself whether I chose wisely or no ; 
only let me follow you and love you 
always !" 

It was strange that Dr. Jacob, who 
had listened unmoved, a few days since, to 
the passionate outpourings of such a nature 
as that of the Baroness, should be touched 
by the simple plaintive eloquence of this 
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young girl. His eyes grew dim, his 
lips trembled, and could not give utter- 
ance to his thoughts — ^his whole being was 
transfixed with wonder. 

^^Do you love me so, Katchen?'' he 
asked. 

" I have never loved before — I have no 
one else to love !" she cried, passionately ; 
"if you leave me now, it will break my 
heart." 

" Oh ! my little one, think again ; for 
in loving me, you will have much to 
bear. The world will make sport of you, 
Katchen, if you become the wife of an 
old man — the world will not forget that 
you are rich, and that I am in need of 
wealth — the world sets itself very bitterly 
against a precedent* Could you be patient 
whilst it scoffed at us both? — could you 
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love me, and be happy in my love through 

all r 

^^You do not care for me — I know 
it all now. Oh ! why did I give my 
heart to you? — ^let me go, and never see 
your face again." 

She would have broken from him, and 
fled like a fawn, but his strong hand and 
sad voice kept her back ; pale, silent, and 
trembling, she allowed him to take both 
her hands, and look into her eyes. 

" Child," he said, " I am cruel only 
because I hold your happiness too dear 
to be trifled with. I have tried you, and 
you have shown me the steadfast loyalty 
of your beautiful woman's nature. I have 
held up before you in its true light the 
sacrifices you will make in becoming my 
wife, and I find you fearless, and fond, and 
unshaken. Be it so, Katchen. I take 
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all your love, God knows, humbly, as to my 
own unworthiness of it, but hopefully, as to 
my power of respondmg to it. You shall 
be very happy, darling, so long as my dear 
love can make you — the rest, we must 
trust to God. Let me kiss you, Katchen, 
and claim you henceforth mine." 

When Dr. Jacob led Katchen back to 
the Golden Lion half an hour afterwards, 
neither of them could realise their respec- 
tive positions. For Katchen it was a joy 
wondrous, unexpected, wholly absorbing, 
to know that he loved her. He had 
been the first idol of her warm young 
heart, the mirror of all that was good, 
and chivalric, and dear; he had hitherto 
stood far above her, a god almost, in his 
talents, and virtues, and reverent bearing ; 
now he had taken her to himself, to be as 
long as life should last, his joy, his 
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child, his wife! His wife, and he loved 
her — ^he had said that he loved her. 

In her new triumphant happiness, Kat- 
chen longed for an opportunity of show- 
ing her love; she would be, through all 
so true, so good, so loving to him ! 

To Dr. Jacob, the revelation of Kat- 
chen's love came as a dream in the 
night. He looked at her fair fresh girl- 
hood and asked himself — What am I that 
I should, beyond other men, win so much 
love? Can I love her and shield her 
from suflfering? Can I keep the bloom 
on her cheeks, and the peaceful light in 
her eyes? So far as his own powers went, 
he did not doubt that she could be happy. 
He knew that he possessed a strange in- 
fluence over all women; that young and 
old alike yielded to it, and that his love 
was masterful, and could ever carry victory 
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before it. His heart beat proudly and 
joyously at the new spring-tide dawning 
for him. She loved him ; she had promised 
to be his wife. Had he not a right to re- 
joice? There was no thought in his mind 
of separation or wintry days now — to re- 
ward her trust, to respond to her love, to 
render her life with him one blissful sum- 
mer-day — ^for these ends must he henceforth 
live. N'os Capuam sumpsimus. Do not 
suppose that it was the young men only 
who forgot their soldierly duties and 
sworn hatred of Eome, amid the marble 
villas and myrtle groves of Capua. Many 
an inexperienced Ulysses, many a sage 
Priam doubtless donned his shield and 
buckler, to take a short delicious rest ; 
they knew that the Eomans were not far 
off, they knew that their enemies were 
ready, yet they lingered and drank the 
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cup of pleasure provided by the gods. 
Of course they saw their error afterwards. 
Who is not weather-wise when the storm 
is over? 

As they entered the garden, Dr. Jacob 
said — 

"It will be well for us to keep our 
own counsel, my child, for the next day 
or two. Till I have written to your guar- 
dian and heard from him, I cannot appear 
in the light of your betrothed ; it would 
hardly add to your comfort to make our 
engagement known before it has been sanc- 
tioned." 

He added in a low voice — 

"In a very short time, God willing, I 
will take you wholly to myself," and with 
a silent hand-clasp they parted. 

" Good day, Herr Pfarrer," said the 
landlord, taking off his cap, "let me offer 
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you a glass of apple-wine ; nothing like 
apple-wine for giving an appetite." 

"Very willingly, Mr. Landlord; it is 
quite a pleasure to be thirsty here, since 
you have so many agreeable drinks. What 
news in the village to-day?" 

The landlord rubbed up a glass mug with 
his white apron, filled it with foaming 
cyder from the cellar, and then seating 
himself beside Dr. Jacob in the porch, 
answered his question. 

" For news, Herr Pfarrer, there is 
mighty little, except that the uncle of my 
wife has just died, and the poor woman was 
so upset that she had much ado to finish 
her cherry cake for dinner. As we are 
his only relations, there will be a hun- 
dred florins or two, not to speak of wine 
presses and a handsome bit of orchard 
for us, so we have determined to have 
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him carried to the blessed God's acre de- 
cently, and to pay for a good funeral 
sermon into the bargain. The pastor was 
here not ten minutes ago to settle with 
me. 

"*For fifty kreutzers, I do preach 
funeral sermons/ he said, * but I can't 
recommend 'em for your uncle, as he was 
a man of importance ; for a florin, I would 
do my duty by him ; for two florins, 
you should have the best sermon your 
heart could wish for.' 

"So I settled for the two florins, and 
my conscience is easy," added the rosy 
landlord, toying with his pipe. " Ah ! 
Herr Pfarrer, one doesn't get a little 
legacy without many responsibilities!" 

Just then a man, wearing the livery 
of a telegraphic messenger, came up, and 
placed a letter in the landlord's hand. 
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It was for Dr. Jacob, and with some curi- 
osity he broke the seal. 

The dispatch (in English) ran as fol- 
lows : — 

" From Herr Dr. Paulus, Frankfort, to 
Herr Dr. Jacob, Jugendheim. 

" / implore you to return to Frankfort 
withmit delay ; your credit^ your honour^ all 
that is dear to you^ is at stake" 
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CHAPTER X. 

How should he tell Katchen? 

It seemed hard to leave her just when 
she so needed the strength of his pre- 
sence ; when he so needed the sunshine 
of hers. That short portentous message 
took all the summer from his heart — ^he 
felt no longer young, no longer buoyant. 
Brave to bear trouble as he had been at 
all other times, his spirit sank now be- 
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neath the threatened evil. Had the blow 
come yesterday — a few hours ago even — 
he could have borne it, and not flinched ; for 
it would have hurt himself only, but now — 
In the first selfish moments of his repin- 
ing. Dr. Jacob wished that Katchen were 
already his wife, already his own beyond the 
power of all temporary separations; more- 
over, he was but a man, and the 
charmed cup of pleasure had been raised to 
his lips, the rare sweet wine of love had 
been already tasted — was it but human 
that he should embrace the unexpected 
blooming May-day of his mid-winter, crying 
like Faust — " Oh ! stay, for thou art fair !" 
Later, his conscience reproached him for 
such regrets. He blamed himself for having 
spoken of love to this fair young girl; he 
compared his own waning even-tide of life 
to her unclouded morning, and felt, in the 
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bitterness of his self -judgment, that he would 
give his right hand to recall the deed. 

But it was done past revocation. He 
had yielded to the temptation, and must 
submit to its consequences, sweet or bitter, 
as they might prove to him. He had 
called forth her love, and he could not 
give it back again. He could not summon 
courage, and say to her — Recall this sor- 
rowful sweet gift; return to your girl's 
dreams, and think of me as one dead; 
since the path you have chosen will be 
bordered with thorns, and rough to your 
tender feet, cease to love me — cease to 
desire my love, ere both have turned your 
bread to bitterness unalloyed, and your tears 
to tears of blood. 

Dr. Jacob was essentially a man of the 
world, and an adherer to common sense, 
and Crassa Minerva 'y looking on his recent 
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conduct to Katchen, therefore, he felt 
keenly that he had laid himself open to 
scorn, that he had acted unbecomingly of 
his grey hairs, that he had in fine "done 
the thing which he ought not to have done." 
True, the remembrance of his late interview 
with the Baroness was a little salve to his 
conscience, for was she not beautiful, and 
rich, and devoted to him? Had he not 
shut his eyes to all these attractions be- 
cause duty forbade? But oh! unsophistical 
human nature ! how often in our quack- 
doctorings of conscience do we overlook the 
moinentumj or motive power, of such and such 
an action, because the sequence was harm- 
less! How often do we console ourselves 
for having done that virtuous thing, and 
avoided this evil thing, forgetting that the 
former tasted honey-sweet to us, and the 
latter somewhat of asphodel. He did not 
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love the Baroness, and he left her; he 
did love Katchen, and he clave to her. 
Neither courses of action were in them- 
selves culpable — ^but surely the one as 
well as the other had its base in self-in- 
terest and self-love. 

I feel sure that ten readers out of 
twenty, who fetch this book from Mr. 
Mudie's, will say Dr. Jacob's declaration 
to K'atchen was unjustifiable. A man of 
sixty engaging himself to a girl of eigh- 
teen! "He was an old fool, and deserves 
any mischief that the author can invent 
for him," says pater-familias. " It is im- 
possible that Katchen could have cared 
about him,'' says mater-familias ; " Count 
Josef, with a few more amiabilities, would 
have suited her much better." Perhaps 
so, dear madam, but I am not bringing 
forward a precedent. Girls of eighteen 
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have loved old men before now. Re- 
member Goethe and Bettina ; remem- 
ber Montesquieu and Marie, and many 
other instances in point. Besides, Dr, 
Jacob was no ordinary man; his noble 
features and stately bearing, his gresrt 
conversational powers, his tender, respect-^ 
ful ways to women, his sweet voice and 
sweeter smile, may claim many of these 
involuntary successes. He had never toyed 
with women's affections, he had never 
gone out of his way to win bright-eyed 
smiles, or quick story-telling blushes ; but 
they were his by inherent right. It is 
a question whether they made him hap^ 
pier. 

To return to Dr. Jacob's gloomy cour 
templations. He sat at the window with 
the telegram in his hand, wondering how 
he should break the news to Katchen, won- 
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dering how she would hear it from 
him. Two hours intervened between the 
passing of the next train for Frankfort, 
and he resolved to defer the evil 
moment. She should be happy whilst 
nine could. Now and then he caught 
a glimpse of her white dress as she 
fluttered bird-like in the garden shrub- 
beries, so wonderingly, childishly happy ; 
once she dared to look up at his casement, 
and though the action was a mockery, 
he kissed his hand to her gaily. He 
loved Katchen fondly, her confession of love 
had filled him with proud, hopeful glad- 
ness, but it was less the disappointment 
of a lover than the self-reproach of an 
honest man, that made his spirit sore 
within him as he quailed from the sight of 
her now. 

By-and-bye, a rush of feet and burst 
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of voices announced the return of the 
bathing party ; the next proceeding would 
be dinner at the table-d'h6te, and unless 
he seized the present moment, he must 
leave Katchen without a word. A very 
gentle " Katchen '' sufficed to call her 
under his window, and the low-voiced 
command, " I have something to say to 
you," brought her into his presence 
at once. 

Dr. Jacob often recalled Katchen as he 
saw her then. She had come quickly from 
the garden, and the action, as well as the 
pleasure of obeying him, had called up a 
soft blush to her cheeks, and a glad 
light to her eyes. There was something of 
humility in her tender, trembling triumph, 
that must have been very sweet to the 
eyes of any man — a look of perfect heart- 
trust and soul-surrender, a look that only a 
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woman, pure from the world's taint, can 
give, and giving, gives but once. She 
knew that she was beautiful in his eyes, 
and rejoiced to be so ; but she wished 
all other eyes to pass her by. Such a 
look of love, pure and simple, of love 
that knows no time, of love that is be- 
wildered and staggered in its new un- 
speakable heritage, I have seen idolized 
by the old Madonna painters of Albert 
Durer's school, and by no other. 

Her fair hair was brushed oflF from 
the smooth straight brow and delicate ear, 
and carefully braided in a crown at the 
back of her head, giving singular purity 
and grace to her whole appearance ; indeed, 
it was chiefly this purity that made Kat- 
chen so lovely in Dr. Jacob's eyes. He 
had seen many women far more beau- 
tiful, far more dazzling, far more charming, 
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but he had seen none whom his heart 
so reverenced, none whom he would so 
unwillingly have pained, none, above all, 
whom he would so unwillingly have caused 
to blush for him. 

She put a little bunch of flowers in his 
hands with a radiant smile. 

"See," she said, "I have been thinking 
of you all the time. What will you say 
to me if I become so idle?" 

He took the flowers from her hands, 
and placed her on a chair beside him 
without a word; then gathering from 
his silence and his face that something 
had happened, she cried eagerly, 

" Oh ! have I vexed you ? Are you 
angry with me? What have I done?" 

"My darling, you have done nothing — 
it is I that must vex you, since I must 
leave you, Katchen." 
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The glow of joy died from her face, 
and she looked at him with bewildered, 
tearful eyes. 

" Leave me ?" and she could say no 
more. 

" Will you hear it bravely, Katchen ? — 
will you believe, through all, that I love 

you r 

"You will soon be back again — say 
that you wUl soon be back again ?" 

He turned away from her pitiful, eager 
face, and continued — 

" I hope so, Katchen — I believe so ; but if 
not, if things should happen differently, if 
my conduct be misconstrued — if, in short, 
you hear much evil report of me " 

" Oh !" she cried, passionately, " why 
do you speak of such possibilities? — why 
do you look so sad? Do I not love 
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you, and belong to you, wherever you go? 
Be true with me and tell me all/' 

" I will be true with you. I will put 
entire reliance on your candid, loving 
nature. Listen, Katchen; I am called to 
Frankfort on affairs which I cannot ex- 
plain to you now, but which affect my 
reputation. 'Difficulties await me there — 
anywhere ; perhaps, even, my name may 
be held up to you as that of no true 
man and honest gentleman ; perhaps it 
will be disgraced^ Katchen: can you love 
me then? You are my betrothed, literally 
my wife ; but I make no avowed claim 
upon you, till I have passed through 
the ordeal awaiting me. I am content 
that we are as strangers in the eyes of 
the world ; for your dear sake, my Katchen, 
I will bear my burden alone — but through 
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the storm, will you believe in my intact 
X5onstancy to you ? — whilst the war is 
waging against me, will you keep secret 
faith with me, will you believe in me? — 
and if I conquer, Katchen, if I am en- 
abled afterwards to hold out an un- 
sullied hand to you, will you take it?" 

*^ I do not know what you mean when 
you speak of disgrace," said Katchen, 
with earnest, childlike pathos. " I do 
not understand how anyone can say 
or do anything which may make your 
name less honoured than it is; but I 
know and understand that if people could 
slander you, could falsify your words and 
actions, could make you appear different 
to what you are, and unworthy of the 
love and esteem that all yield to you, 
I should love you better still, and 
should find my way to you, no matter 
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where you might be, and never leave you 
again." 

Whilst she spoke, his face had become 
very sad; and now as he pressed her to 
his heart, a tear or two fell on her brow. 

"Dear," he said, in a broken voice, 
"would to God that I were worthy of 
you — ^would to God that my soul were 

as white and my heart as pure as yours ! 

* 

I have done wrong in winning your love, 
Katchen, and the punishment is already 
coming upon me. Can you forgive my 
error, can you forgive the sorrow to 
which I have already brought you?" 

"Have you not brought me happiness 
also r 

"But if deeper sorrow, inconsolable 
sorrow comes, Katchen?" 

"I could bear anything so long as I 
were with you," she said, quickly. 
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" God bless you, my Katchen ! And now 
I have only one thing more to ask of 
you. Promise that, under no circum- 
stances, you will suffer your faith in me 
to be shaken, under no circumstances you 
will believe that I am failing in love 
and truth to you ; whatever else you are 
called on to credit with your understand- 
ing, let your heart grant me thus much ?" 

" Yes," she answered, simply ; and no 
farther guarantee was needed than the 
steadfast gaze of her blue eyes. 

" But," he continued, in a tone of the 
deepest sadness, "if, thinking of yourself 
only, and of the numerous trials this en- 
gagement may bring upon you, I come, 
Katchen, to say we must part for life-long ; 
for your own sake I shall say it, and hold 
by it. My path lies through dangers and 
difficulties, among which, perhaps, my sense 
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of right may not allow me to lead you, you 
young so and so fair. You should be very 
happy as the honoured wife of a young and 
honoured man. If I cannot bear to shut 
you out from a long blessed life of domes- 
tic love and comfort merely for my selfish 
love, would you take this kindly of me, 
darling? — would you believe that the pre- 
sent loss were worth the future gain? — 
would you not forgive me, and try to be 
happy in that same better way?" 

But she answered never a word. 

" Tell me how you would take this from 
me," he repeated. 

For answer, she was kneeling and weep- 
ing at his feet, telling by her tears all 
the sweet simple story of her love, and then 
he knew that she loved him too well, that 
he had tried to save her in vain. 

Like Undine's fountain, the latent hopes 
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and joys of that warm young heart were 
opened^ never to be sealed again. She 
could not unlove him; and seldom to the 
heart of a lover had so sweet a conviction 
brought so sharp a pang. 

"And now," he said, "I must go." 

She watched him put her poor happy 
flowers in his purse with a scared, hope- 
less look, but sat quite still and calm till 
he had locked his valise, and approached 
her; then, as a wounded bird flutters at the 
sight of the sportsman, and hides its head 
in blind terror, she turned away from 
him, and covered her face with her hands. 

"I cannot bear it!" she murmured, 
shudderingly ; " I feel as if you were 
going away, and not coming again — ^why, 
oh! why did you say those cruel things to 
me?" 

" Forgive me, my darling. I did it 
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but to spare your greater suffering by- 
and-bye — but, through all, you must love 
and trust me." 

For a moment he held her to his heart; 
then he kissed her lips, her brow, her 
warm wet cheeks, her golden hair, her 
little hands, and, without a word more, 
left her standing there alone. 

He did not know, when, a quarter of 
an hour later, he wended his solitary 
way to the little Bichenbach station, that 
she was near him. Whilst he had been 
taking leaving | of the Brills and the land- 
lord, she stole out by the back-garden 
gate, and unseen, had gained an elevated 
vineyard path overlooking the road. There, 
hidden among the interlaced vines, she 
watched him coming from the "Golden 
Lion," his slow descent of the dusty slope, 
his final disappearance behind the brick- 
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work of the railway offices. Poor child ! 

it was the only consolation within her 
reach. 
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CHAPTER XL 

We must go back for a day or two 
in this history, to relate what oc- 
curred at Frankfort in connection with Dr. 
Jacob. 

It is a warm, misty August morning, 
and Dr. Paulus sits at his desk, drawing 
up a monthly report for his society. 
Affairs are smooth in the Paulus house. 
Louisa has coughed a degree less of late, 
the children have been unusually helpful 
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and reasonable^ the servants have been 
satirised into something like sense — in toto, 
the domestic wheels are oiled, and run 
lightly. Dr. Paulas is habitually a cheer- 
ful man, never allowing troubles to make 
him exteriorily morose, bitter, or melan- 
choly, but to-day his pen glides over the 
paper with extraordinary alacrity, and the 
writer^s face is complacent, as if every 
word that he wrote thanked him for such 
a service. 

By-and-bye a knock, and "a thousand 
pardons, Herr Doktor," introduces the gar- 
rulous jeweller, whom we ourselves intro- 
duced to the reader in an early part of 
this story. 

'* Good morning, Herr Schmidt," said the 
doctor, cheerfully; "have you sold all your 
Shooting Festival cups, eh, and intend re- 
tiring for life? Come now, give me, in 
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round figures, the profits of the whole afikir 
to you." 

Herr Schmidt was a rosy, round man, 
with eyes that were never, so to speak, in 
tune with his mouth, the former being 
sharp, Jewish, and speculative, the latter, 
supine, uncommercial, and conservative. He 
made use of his eyes when he purchased, 
and of his mouth when he sold, giving his 
customers to understand that he was the 
easiest-going man in the world, only desir- 
ous of small lazy profits, by no means 
miserable if a gold watch, or any other arti- 
cle, went for half its value. All things con- 
sidered, Herr Schmidt was a good-natured 
man and an honest tradesman, and Dr. Pau- 
lus respected him accordingly. 

** You're joking, Herr Doktor. I sold a 
good many brooches and rings to the young 
Freeshooters for their sweethearts, 'tis true, 
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but the cups did not pay — ^the fact was, 
they were too good." 

"Nonsense/' replied Dr. Paulus, who 
knew better; "you like to be thought a 
martyr, that's all — everyone of us does." 

The worthy jeweller did not answer, but 
looked to the right and to the left in 
rather an embarrassed manner, which, added 
to the Jewish expression of his eyes, led 
Dr. Paulus to believe some unpleasant er- 
rand lay at the bottom of his visit. 

At length it came out. 

"I hope you will excuse my request, 
Herr Doktor ; but you have so often 
helped me through diflSiculties with the 
English residents here, that, on the present 
occasion, I have come to you as the first 
authority." 

"Ha!" said the Doctor, with a roguish 
twinkle, " what new affair has been added 
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to the calendar of our countrymen's oflFen- 
ces? Anything very serious?" 

" Pray, don't be angry with me, Herr 
Doktor, I couldn't help it, you know. If 
a gentleman asks my credit, I give it. 
I'm the more sorry in this case, as the 
debtor is a personal friend of yours. 
Dpn't think for one moment that I would 
proceed to strong measures, or otherwise 
annoy your friends; but when anyone 
runs up a pretty heavy bill, and then goes 
away without any hints as to coming back, 
we tradesmen are .bound to take precau- 
tions — to feel the ground safe under our 
feet, in fact." 

^* Ha !" said Dr. Paulus, ^^ you mean 
the English Chaplain, of course? Oh, 
have a little patience " 

"No, no, Herr Doktor; the English 
Chaplain may owe for butter and meat, 
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but he owes nothing to me, nor is he 
gone away that I know of. I am speak- 
ing of Dr. Jacob." 

" Of whom ? " cried Dr. Paulus, rising 
from his chair. 

^* Pray, dear Herr Doktor, excuse me ; 
what could I do, you know? He owes 
me upwards of two hundred florins, and 
they say that Frankfort has seen the last 
of him." 

" Then they say what is false, and you 
may tell them so," answered the Doctor, 
somewhat recovering from his first sur- 
prise. " Dr. Jacob is on a visit to Ju- 
gendheim, which place, as you know, is 
but a short distance from Darmstadt, and, 
in all probability, he will return next 
week." 

'^ You think that I need be under no 
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uneasiness regarding my bill, then ? " sug- 
gested the jeweller timidly. 

Dr. Paulus considered a few minutes 
before answering. To him debt seemed 
almost next to murder in its criminality, espe- 
cially debts contracted by those who do 
not need to work, with those who do 
need it. He had seen a great deal of 
this genteel swindling in Frankfort, which 
city, on account of its cheerfulness, and 
vicinity to Homburg, forms the optata 
arena of much flotsom and jetsam 
thrown off from other European societies. 
Every one who has resided long abroad, 
knows how few fellow-countrymen he 
meets with, whom his soul delighteth to 
honour; and Dr. Paulus, more than any 
man, could bear witness to the loose 
principles, as to debit and credit, which 
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had so often caused him to blush for 
the representations of his adopted country. 
That Dr. Jacob had purchased things 
without possessing the power, much less 
the intention of paying for them, he 
did not for a moment believe ; but he 
could not help censuring the imprudence, 
not to say culpable negligence, of which 
his friend had been guilty, in taking no 
notice whatever of such a debt before 
even a temporary absence from Frank- 
fort. 

"Certainly Dr. Jacob will return, and 
will pay you," answered Dr. Paulus, after 
a long cogitation. " What do you say is 
the total ambunt?" 

" Two hundred florins, for antiques, 
trifles in jewellery, &c. You may look at 
the bill, Herr Doctor." 

Dr. Paulus ran his eyes over the 
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paper handed to him, more and more 
amazed at his friend's proceeding. To a 
mind so methodical as his own, the very 
fact of owing for a chicken at the 
poulterer's, or for a term's schooling 
at the Gymnasium, would have been 
detestable ; but the idea of running up a 
bill for gifts to lady-friends and child- 
ren, or old-fashioned trifles in the shape 
of rings and snuff-boxes, was positively 
ludicrous. He gave back the account with 
a smile, adding — 

^*Dr. Jacob loves to be generous, and 
seems somewhat of a curiosity lover. I 
can't say, for my own part, that I would 
give thirty florins for a battered saltcellar 
in the shape of a sea-monster; but chacun 
a son goUtj if everyone were of my 
way of thinking, you would sell no 
antiques." 
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"And have no bad debts/' said the 
jeweller, pathetically. 

"We won't talk of bad debts yet, 
dear Heir Schmidt, if you please. Dr. 
Jacob is a friend of mine, and till cir- 
cumstances tell a very ugly story against 
him, I shall consider him as worthy of my 
confidence and esteem." 

"And you think I may be easy in 
my mind about this little bill. Heir Doktor?" 

" At present I have every reason to think 
so." 

" Thank you ; a hundred thousand par- 
dons for my interruption. Good morning, 
Herr Doktor," and the jeweller bowed him- 
self out. 

Hardly, however, had Dr. Paulus got 
into working order again, when a second 
visitor came, in the person of Mr. 
Brill 
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" Here's a pretty business, Paulus ; 
when will this unhappy place have a little 
peace, I wonder?" 

"What now? — don't be so agitated, my 
dear fellow. The Government hasn't nomi- 
nated a new chaplain, has it ?" 

"If it did, I should have only myself 
to blame. How will it sound at home 
when such a story gets about? — of course, 
not to my credit." 

" What story ? — I am quite in the dark 
at present." 

"In short, then, this man who has 
preached in my pulpit, who has drawn 
money from my congregation, and who has 
been made welcome at my house, is a 
scoundrel ! " 

" My dear Brill," said Dr. Paulus depre- 
catingly, " softly, softly !" 

"Softly, indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Brill, 
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excited beyond measure, "the time is gone 
by for softness with regard to Dr. Jacob. 
I tell you he is a dishonest man, and if a 
dishonest man is not a scoundrel, my name 
is not Brill." 

Dr. Paulus being quite unshaken and in- 
credulous, smiled contemptuously at his 
friend's sudden fit of energy ; it was as 
good as a piece of Mr. Hassall's acting for 
him, to hear Mr. Brill talking heroics 
against Dr. Jacob. 

"It is rather unfair to comdemn a man 
who is not able to defend himself," he added 
gently ; " granted that Dr. Jacob may have 
left a debt behind him, we have no proof 
of his inability or unwillingness to liquidate 
it." 

" I wish you were half as lenient to me 
when my bills came in," said poor Mr. 
Brill, in an aggrieved voice ; "I get into 
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debt merely for necessaries of meat, drink, 
and clothes ; Dr. Jacob gets into debt for 
jewellery, and luxuries of every kind, which 
are useful to no man ; you never excuse 
my debts though I have nine children, but 
Dr. Jacob, who has none, seems blameless 
in your eyes." 

"Not blameless entirely, but you would 
not have me call him a scoundrel when he 
can, and no doubt will, clear himself in a 
few days. Your own affairs we won't speak 
of, you know that I do most stringently 
oppose bill-running, and though my income 
is not larger than yours, and my family 
equally expensive, I avoid it — ^not without 
an effort, of course, but with great ultimate 
comfort in every way. If I have urged 
upon you the expediency of such a course, 
I have only been actuated by a sense of 
kindness." 
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" True, true ! I'm very grateful, I'm 
sure, for the many little helps you have 
given me, and would take your advice if I 
could; but about Dr. Jacob — my dear 
Paulus, he is frightfully involved ; and the 
worst of it is, people say he is no more 
bound to the East on a sacred mission 
than I am." 

"Let us have proofs from these loose 
talkers ; of what use for one to say this, 
and another to say that, of Dr. Jacob, 
each picking up his little lump of dirt to 
throw at him? I want to know where 
are the proofs?" 

" Well, certainly, proofs there are none 
at present — ^that is to say, with regard 
to the reality of his mission ; the debts 
themselves are true enough." 

"Debts?" 

"Dr. Jacob owes more than three 
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hundred pounds in this city. If this fact 
is not alone enough to awaken your suspi- 
cions, I think nothing would do so; of 
course I was not made aware of these 
things till within the last day, for Dr. 
Jacob carried himself too much en grand 
seigneur^ and was too well received of the 
better classes, to excite the slightest suspi- 
cion. When, however, a fortnight since, he 
slipped off quietly to the Bergstrasse, and 
day after day passed without tidings of 
him, his creditors grew naturally alarmed ; 
some flew to the Consul, some to me, and 
neither of us could give them much conso- 
lation." 

Dr. Paulus had changed countenance at 
the first part of this speech, but now he 
was himself again, and fronted Mr. Brill 
with his usual unflinching eagle glance. 
His lip curled contemptuously as he said: 
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** Doctor Jacob is but an bourns jour- 
ney distant from his enemies, let them 
seek him." 

"No one is his enemy, Paulus, that I 
know of. I, for one, have no wish to 
hurt his character, and should be very 
glad if our worst fears should prove un- 
real ones." 

" But it seems extraordinary to me, 
considering the state of panic into which 
you are all thrown, that some step is 
not taken for everyone's satisfaction in 
the matter. Is there an inseparable bar- 
rier between Jugendheim and Frankfort, 
Dr. Jacob and his creditors, Mahomet and 
the mountain ? " 

"The fact is, respectable tradesmen 
don't like to put anyone imder ar- 
rest." 

" Arrest ! " cried Dr. Paulus, his eyes 
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flashing fire as he spoke. " If Dr. Jacob 
is put under arrest for such a sum, it 
would be a disgrace to every English 
resident in Frankfort — and, by Heaven, 
it shall not be so, were my own chairs 
and tables to ^o to the pawnbroker's for 
him ! " 

" Oh, dear, no ! I didn't mean ex- 
actly to say that, dear Paulus, for of course 
people are not arrested till it is amply 
proved that they can't and won't pay 
their bills ; what I meant to say was 
this — ^tradespeople have a great dislike to 
stringent measures till they are absolutely 
necessary, and in this case they are 
unwilling to act unpleasantly towards 
Dr. Jacob, whilst any hope remains of 
getting their money without it. You 
know, as well as I do, that a shop- 
keeper often looses a debt, rather than 
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bring a customer into publicity — the affair 
would give him a bad odour." 

"What is proposed, then? Are these 
magnanimous creditors of Dr. Jacob's to 
suffer martyrdom, or has some Paladin 
stood up in their defence ? " 

Mr. Brill moved to the edge of his 
chair, ruflBied his hair, sipped a little 
water that stood near, finally looked very 
hard at the door, and said, 

"I did think of asking you to see 
into this matter. As a friend you could 
easily put the inquiry to Dr. Jacob with- 
out giving offence." 

" Whether he is a swindler, or not — 
eh ? Such a question would give me 
offence, I think, Brill, friend or no friend, 
who put it." 

For the life of him, Mr. Brill dared 
not state the ultimate purpose of his 
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visit, viz., to ask Dr. Paulus to go to 
Jugendheim, and make all things clear. 
The latter, however, anticipated him. 

^^ I am not able to run down • to Ju- 
gendheim to-day, nor shall I be to-mor- 
row," he said; "but I will speedily take 
some step towards clearing up this mys- 
tery," and ringing the bell, he dispatched 
his servant with the telegram already 
given to our readers. 

"Before sunset we shall, at least, have 
learned something," added Dr. Paulus, cheer- 
fully. " For if Dr. Jacob is not forth- 
coming, we may safely infer there is 
danger, and if he makes his appearance, 
suspicion will be already falsified. I would 
keep my own counsel if I were you, Brill, 
and say no word concerning the mat- 
ter at present. Talking we'll leave to the 
women." 
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Mr. Brill departed therewith, a little 
crestfallen under the implied rebuke, and 
quite determined to recall his wife, his Pen- 
thesilea furensy to the scene of action ; for, 
somehow or other, circumstances always 
made a fool of him when no Mrs. BriU 
was by. 

When he had gone, Dr. Paulus light- 
ed a cigar, and fell into deep thought. 
His faith was not shaken in his friend, 
but it had received a blow, and though 
he did not like to confess the feeling to 
himself, he felt uneasy. What if the 
worst were tnie? — and this mission to 
the East nothing more than a charlatan's 
ruse and subtle theft? What, even, 
if Dr. Jacob should have deceived all 
his generous supporters, both as to his 
calling and his fidelity to it? Was he 
really a clerk in Holy Orders? Was he 
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reaUy of good birth and breeding? Was 
he really an honest man? 

Whilst but half inclined to listen to 
these vagaries of a frightened fancy, Dr. 
Paulus cculd not restrain a gnawing 
anxiety at heart. He had loved this man. 
He had allowed his brilliant talents and 
winning graces of manner to charm and 
lead him ; he had felt happier within sight 
of those fine eyes and that pleasant smile ; 
he had loved to hear that mellow voice 
and cheery laugh. Could all these attri- 
butes belong to a thief, a perjurer, a cun- 
ning coiner of gentle appearances, an in- 
truder on respectable society? Was Dr. 
Jacob's exterior dignity and virtue but as 
the glossy husk of the Red Sea apple, hid- 
ing within rottenness, ashes, and vanity 
only? No, his heart said a thousand 
times, no. He recalled many and many 
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an evening spent by Dr. Jacob among his 
family, entering into their homely joys and 
troubles, tenderly solicitous of the invalid, 
fond * and merry with the children, grave 
and earnest with himself, giving for the 
humane and enlightened sentiments on • all 
subjects of discussion. 

When Dr. Paulus returned to his work, 
it was with the fullest conviction of his 
friend's integrity. Perhaps his pen did not 
fly quite so rapidly as before, but the 
mind of the writer was made up, and 
who is not cheerful under such circum- 
stances? To have made up one's mind is 
certainly one of the readiest specifics pro 
re natd for mental serenity. Ulysses, there 
can be no doubt, was a miserable man 
whilst swaying between the call of love and 
the voice of conscience on the island of 
Ogygia. Rosy might be the charms of 
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Calypso, sylph-like her flitting form, honey- 
sweet her whispered words— in vain, he 
knew that he ought to go, but he could 
not summon sufficient decision to do so, 
and the silken fetters that held him back, 
scarred his skin beyond all the spears of 
Troy. But we feel quite assured that he 
slept soundly enough when he had once 
given the word — ^^Dat operam ventuSy off 
and away." Calypso might make the 
place very hot to him when she found his 
matronly, homely Penelope was the mover 
of this resolution; but she could not keep 
him from feeling that he had acted like 
a man, and ergOy being self-complacent 
and generally agreeable. 
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' CHAPTEE XII. 

Though Dr. Jacob looked a little care- 
worn as he entered the Swiss Cottage, 
there was nothing in his appearance indica- 
tive of very great anxiety or dread ; he 
greeted his friend with a cordial, unshrink- 
ing hand-clasp, and asked after Louisa and 
the children as if nothing had happened. 
Indeed, he was so perfectly at ease, and so 
completely his old genial self, that Dr. 
Paulus at once negatived any secret sus- 
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picion he might previously have entertained, 
and felt ashamed that such had ever been 
the case. 

Nothing is more embarrassing than for 
two friends to meet who have some explana- 
tion in hand, involving the reputation of 
the one and the affections and esteem of 
the other; on such occasions it is better to 
fire straight at the enemy, for the sooner 
clear ground is made, the better. Once 
let matters stand still for lack of sufficient 
courage to measure swords, and little hope 
remains of future union. 

Dr. Paulus felt that circumstances might 
vilify his conduct so as to divide him from 
Dr. Jacob more effectually than any in- 
tended insult could do, he therefore lost 
no time in explaining himseK. 

**My dear Doctor," he said, with a pe- 
culiar curl of the lip, which he wore on diffi- 
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oult crises, "here is a pretty state of 
things ! — and the worst of it is, you are not 
suffered to enjoy your holiday in quiet. 
Would you believe, that because you left 
some unpaid bills behind you, all the 
English in Frankfort are prepared to dub 
you — chevalier (Tinditstriej I might say — I 
will, however, be more moderate and put 
instead, a run-away creditor. Write a 
cheque this moment and stop such silly 
tongues." 

Dr. Jacob smiled an odd smile, and re- 
plied — 

"I think the worthy tradespeople here 
must have had many dealings with run- 
away creditors, to be so suspicious already. 
Had I gone to St. Petersburg or America^ 
there might have been cause for alarm. 
But the talkers have not rested at the 
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bills, Dr. Paulus ; tell me the rest that is 
said to my credit?" 

"I would rather you obtained further 
enlightenment from any one else, I assure 
you, for to me it is painful enough to 
hear slanders of friends, much more to repeat 
them ; simply and shortly, everyone sus- 
pects you." 

"Of what?" 

"Of doing dishonourable things, of per- 
verting to other uses the money obtained 
for your mission, of — but why go into all 
these disagreeable details? I know what 
gossip is in this town, and what remedy 
best puts a stop to it. It only remains 
for you to deny all that is charged 
against you in the daily paper ; your 
statement can be printed to-night, and by 
to-morrow morning it will be read in every 
house." 
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" But," said Dr. Jacob, anxiously, " who 
is for me and who is against me? Do 
you mean to say that such a justifica- 
tion is really necessary on my part?" 

"Certainly it is. If such things were 
said of myself to-morrow, I should pursue 
the same course." 

"It seems almost incredible that ac- 
quaintances, nay, friends, are so ready to 
raise the hue and cry against me ; they 
might surely have waited the issue." 

" Your friends raise no hue and cry 
against you," said Dr. Paulus, reproach- 
fully. 

"Pardon me, my dear brother, if in 
my haste I spoke bitterly; I know that, 
excepting yourself, I can hardly call any- 
one a friend here, still I did look for 
something like generosity from people who 
have welcomed me to their houses and 
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treated me with more than the cordiality 
of mere acquaintances. Better had they 
withheld their dinners and soirees till they 
could put faith in me." 

" So it is in the world," mused Dr. 
Paulus ; " there is ever a star rising and 
a star falling ; had nothing of this slan- 
der got abroad, your popularity must 
soon have waned. Goethe says, * What 
does not charm is dead;' and you, in 
the natural order of things, will soon 
be morally dead to this fickle world of 
fashion." 

"I have been popular," said Dr. Jacob 
slowly. " When I came to Frankfort a 
few weeks since, I said to myself that 
I would gain power ; and what I have 
gained, I do not lose without an effort. 
I will not be trampled under foot." 

"You are quite right, and I repeat, 
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deny these reports, deny the slur on your 
domestic relations, on your sincerity of 
purpose, on your mtegrity regarding the 
charities entrusted to you, finally, on your 
antecedents. I have already written a 
declaration for you; sign it, and the 
matter is ended." 

"You are very kind, my dear Pau- 
lus, but I cannot assent to such a 
course ; the publicity of it would be 
alike distasteful to me and to others — at 
least, to many well-wishers. Any ques- 
tions you may like to put to me, I 
will answer truly, but I have no inclina- 
tion to publish a refutation of absurd charges 
in a newspaper." 

'^ There is one question I should like 
to ask you, if I have your permis- 
sion," asked Dr. Paulus, a little 
eagerly. 
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" One and a dozen." 

*'Have you ever been married?" 

" I have." 

"Is your wife living?" 

'' She is not." 

"Pardon me for the question, but so 
many rumours have come to my ears re- 
garding your domestic relations that I shall 
be quite glad to know the truth. May I 
also ask if you are about to be married 
again ?" 

"I am, dear Paulus — at least I have 
proposed to myself such a happiness." 

" I wish you every blessing with all 
my heart," said Dr. Paulus, rising, and 
holding out his hand; "pray, don't let 
my inquisitiveness appear impertinent — 

T » 



" Best quite easy on that score, my 
friend," answered Dr. Jacob, with a warm 
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shake of the hand ; " since the first day 
I knew you^ I have been your debtor for 
constant kindnesses ; and I should have 
before given you my confidence, had not 
some former occurrences made my first 
marriage a very painful subject to me. 
But of that no more. The question now 
is, how am I to ease the minds of my 
creditors ?" 

"Pay them," put in Dr. Paulus very 
quietly. 

'^ But if I have not the money ?" 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet. Dr. 
Paulus could not have looked more won- 
der-struck; he turned red, then pale, 
jumped to his feet, sat down again, finally 
exclaimed— 

" You are joking, Dr. Jacob." 

"Not exactly. The fact is, I have 
come with the purpose of confessing to 
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you ; and the summa summarum of my 
confession amounts to this — ^my remittances 
from England are not quite due, and till 
they are, I am the poorest man in Frank- 
fort. It is nonsense for me to mince the 
matter with you ; I am a bad financier, 
and allow my wants to exceed my income, 
which unfortunate habit leads me into 
difficulties before I am aware. Now, no 
one is more desirous of clearing off this 
small heap of bills than I din, but 
I cannot do so till a few weeks are 
over. Of course, I could borrow — who 
likes borrowing? I will sign bills to the 
necessary amounts, and take any reasonable 
steps towards satisfjring everyone who has 
claims on me— what man can do more?" 

There was a strange underlying lightness 
in his manner that hurt Dr. Paulus, and 
in spite of so much evidence to the con- 
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trary, filled his mind with vague uneasi- 
ness. Had Dr. Jacob come to him with 
a straightforward story and a straightfor- 
ward appeal — "Lend me so much money 
till such and such a day/' he would have 
written a cheque for him on the spot ; 
but he could not bear flippancy, especially 
where such grave things as the reputation 
and honour of a fellow-clergyman were 
concerned, and his voice was almost stem 
as he replied, 

"Excuse me, if I think the occasion 
hardly a subject for jest. For a man 
of your position and talents, the very idea 
of being doubted and slurred bears odium 
with it, no matter who the doubters and 
slurrers may be. Of course, you know 
best what needs led you to incur those 
debts, and I do not believe that you 
would have incurred them without an actual 
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necessity, or at least a cogent reason; 
still my own feelings as to debt and credit 
are such, that I would make any sacrifice 
rather than keep honest, hard-working 
tradesmen waiting for their money." 

Dr. Jacob's face changed ; a perceptible 
shade of remorse stole over his features — 
his whole attitude bespoke humility. For 
some minutes neither spoke. 

At length. Dr. Paulus, whose heart was 
full, approached his friend, and said, with 
a burst of bitter, honest passion: 

^' Tell me before God, as man to man, 
as brother to brother, as priest to priest, 
are you dealing fairly with me in this 
matter? — are you, in deed and in truth, 
a minister of Christ's religion? — are you 
a veritable missionary in His holy cause? 
Are you all, and no more, than you 
seem to be ? " 
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The two men stood face to face in the 
broad full sunlight of the August noon- 
day. There, in that little study, were 
the witnesses of its occupier's hard, un- 
remitting toil of hands and brain; there 
were the heavy folios of Hebraistic and 
Latin theology, from which he had col- 
lected evidences innumerable to wield 
against the Rabbis in argument; there 
were the carefully compiled reports of 
the last fifteen years, which had been 
drawn up with no ordinary labour by 
his own hand ; there were the orderly 
letter-boxes, the daily used Book of 
Prayer, the piles of references, and all 
the countless little testimonies of an honest, 
toilsome man's daily work. 

No doubt could ever be cast on the 
sincerity of his mission, the uitegrity of 
his purj)Ose, the whiteness of his soul. 
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So much good work he had measured 
out for himself to do, and he rose up 
contentedly to do it. No vain desire of 
men's applause, no craving for power, or 
luxury, or change — no ambition of dazzling 
the world had ever disordered that busy, 
healthful, well-ordered mind. No blot ob- 
scured that escutcheon. No ghost of the 
past would rise and tell its story against 
him. Dr. Jacob recalled his own life, 
which had been that of a Sybarite, and 
compared it with this wholesome Spartan 
one. For himseK, he had tasted of plea- 
sure, of power such as had never come 
within the other's dreams, his lines had 
been cast in pleasant places, his cup had 
been filled with rich wine — yet a feeling 
of envy now crossed his mind. 

Which of the two was the happiest 
man? Who was the best Christian? Who 
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could look back upon the best spent 
manhood? On whose grave would the 
spring flowers readiest blow? He stag- 
gered mentally as he drew this compa- 
rison, and, not without a strong effort, 
brought his mind to the starting-point 
from which so many winged memories had 
carried it. 

" Are you all, and no more, than you 
seem to be ? " 

Could he answer that question and 
not lie? Could he evade it, and not 
show himself unworthy? 

With working brow and pale compressed 
lips, he said : 

" Who is all, and no more, than he 
seems to be? I am a minister of the 
Church, and in my youth have served 
her not unworthily- If I have sinned, 
am I alone ? If I have erred, where is 
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the man who never took a false step? 
Take my hand, Paulas, for I can hold it 
out to you without shame." 

" Oh, my brother ! " cried Dr. Paulus, 
moved as he had never been moved in his 
life before, "I, at least, have no right 
to judge you, since I know my own 
shortcomings; but since you see your 
errors, let me implore you to desist from 
them. Let me beg you, humbly and from 
my inmost heart, to abstain from these 
small deviations, which may, in time, be- 
come broad ways of destruction. You are 
a clergyman, and, beyond all men, should 
deal fairly, setting an example of rectitude 
and strict integrity. I am not a rich man, 
but I will gladly assist you in this matter, 
if you assure me, on your word of honour, 
that no kreutzer subscribed for your fund 
has been appropriated to other purposes." 
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Whilst speaking he had drawn back, 
and now he fronted Dr. Jacob with a 
face of the deepest, most painful anxiety. 
He was not a hard man, and on the 
present occasion his heart was full of 
emotions, but he never allowed his feel- 
ings to overcome his moral convictions, 
and was rarely betrayed into any out- 
ward demonstrations of what might be 
passing in his breast. He was so rigid 
in the performance of his own duties 
that he showed little pity for those who 
failed, especially when they were of his 
sex and calling. But he had loved Dr. 
Jacob, and though there was sternness 
in his heart, there were tears in his eyes, 
as he saw him cover his face with his 
hands, and heard his voice breaking under 
the words — 

^'May God forgive me, but I have 
done this thing." 
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It was a terrible moment for both 
men ; terrible to the guilty one who spoke, 
terrible to the God-fearing one who heard. 
Perhaps in acuteness and suddenness of pain, 
Dr. Paulus suffered most, since it must 
always be worse for a hater of evil to 
become unexpectedly aware of some lurk- 
ing sin in the friend of his heart, than for 
the offender himself ; his remorse, his shame, 
his poignancy of grief, we can compass, 
ameliorated, as they undoubtedly are, by 
the innate degeneracy of his nature ; but 
the other's grief and humiliation, and 
downfall of proud affection, these admit 
of less comprehension and less consoling. 

Dr. Paulus had set up his friend so 
high in esteem and love, that hardly an 
angel's story against him would have 
been credited. True, on more than one occa- 
sion, he had differed strongly with him 
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on some points of ethical doctrine, but 
these were, after all, mere contests of 
opinion; never had he discovered in Dr. 
Jacob any besetting sin or any ugliness, 
defacing the goodness and sweetness of his 
nature. 

What had he just heard? This man, 
with his silvered locks and reverend 
stature, with his mild eyes and bene- 
volent smile, with his splendid talents 
and winning graces of manner, this man 
now stood before him, self-convicted of 
having perverted sacred money, of hav- 
ing virtually robbed a Christian com- 
munity, of having foully disgraced his holy 
calling ! 

He groaned aloud, and tears — ^bitter 
tears — ^forced from the depths of his 
troubled, ashamed soul, coursed down his 
cheeks. The tears of such a man do not 
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touch, they awe, and nothing else could 
SO keenly have impressed Dr.. Jacob with 
a sense of his great forfeiture ; for had 
he not forfeited all the love -and esteem 
of that great heart? 

At length he rose, and laying one 
hand on the shoulder of Dr. Paulus, said 
calmly : 

"There is yet atonement to be made 
and forgiveness to be obtained from God, 
Will you be slower to relent than He? 
Believe me, the crudest part of my 
punishment is the loss of your esteem, 
dear Paulus ; give me your hand — ^tell me 
you are my friend still." 

" God forbid that I, a sinner, should 
hold myself aloof from a fellow-sinner who 
has given me his confidence, and asked 
my help," answered the Doctor, fervently. 
"No, Dr. Jacob, however much I may 
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sorrow, and I do sorrow deeply, over 
this knowledge, it shall never be used 
hardly agamst you. Here is my hand. 
I give it, not in brotherly love, as I 
gave it to you an hour ago, but still will- 
ingly, hopefully, freely, since I believe 
that your first step will be towards the 
restitution of your error. Am I wrong 
in this conviction?" 

Dr. Jacob responded by a second grasp 
of the hand, and the two men talked 
long and earnestly, finally parting with 
more cheerfulness than could have been 
expected from the results of their inter- 
view. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Miss Macartney, being thoroughly nervous, 
unstrung, and wretched, had determined to 
leave Frankfort when the close of the 
summer term would allow her to do so 
without injustice to her employer. The 
course of our narrative, therefore, brings 
us to her last day in the Bleich Strasse, 
which last day is an important connect- 
mg link between her history and that of 
Dr. Jacob. 
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A fortnight had now passed since the 
commencement of the summer Ferien 
(the only holiday that German school- 
mistresses can give without dissatisfaction), 
but Fraulein Fink good-naturedly allowed 
Miss Macartney to remain under her roof 
till she could decide as to her future 
plans. Having found no difficulty in pro- 
curing a governess at this season, the 
worthy directress could show such kind- 
ness without hurting self-interest in 
the matter ; accordingly Miss Macart- 
ney was free to enjoy that Paradisia- 
cal existence — life at school in holiday- 
time. 

It was dreary enough. At seven 
o'clock, a little tray, on which were placed 
a tin of coffee, a yellow cup, two or 
three pieces of sugar, and a roll, was 
brought into her bed-room ; the good- 
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hearted housemaid would then volunteer a 
little gossip out of compassion, would per- 
haps tell her how she had been to the 
circus the night before, and how beautiful 
it was; or how Fraulein Hannchen had 
dressed in pink and white for the ball, 
and come home at two o'clock in the 
morning, &c. — to all of which Miss Ma- 
cartney listened apathetically enough. 
Breakfast over, she would wander through 
the silent class-rooms, glad of the solitude, 
yet chafing against it, thinking, thinking, 
till her brain grew giddy, and her heart 
sick. Sometimes she would cross the 
burning court-yard, and seek the welcome 
shadows of the garden, plucking a blossom 
here and there, looking to the right and 
to the left, yet heeding nothing. To her, 
employment was impossible. Whilst she 
worked for wages, she earned them hon- 
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estly. Now she was free; and freedom 
was a thousand times more unendurable 
than her former drudgery had been, since 
it left her to her thoughts. 

At dinner-time, Fraulein Fink and Hann- 
chen joined her, both in Sunday dress 
and in high spirits, anticipating some 
pleasant excursion to Homburg, Wiesbaden, 
or Hochst. How could they sympathise 
with a sad face when it was holiday- 
time? Miss Macartney did not blame 
them, but she wondered if they read what 
sorrow was in her heart, and she thought 
that in their places she should have acted 
differently. 

Then the long, drowsy, murmuring 
summer afternoon ; the tired happy pipings 
of birds, the heavy incense of flowers, 
the golden glow of ripening fruit, the 
purple far-off Taunus hills — how could 
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these be lovely to her in her isolation 
and despair? How could she love Nature 
when her heart was bitter towards man? 
All these golden hours of sunset she 
would spend in the verandah of the re- 
fectory, aimless, idle, alike without fear and 
without hope. 

After long hours of indecision, she re- 
solved to go to England, where she still 
had friends, and the day before starting 
was filled up with necessary preparations. 
Having packed her trunk and prepared 
her travelling bag, she put on her bonnet 
in order to make one or two farewell 
calls upon the parents of favourite pupils. 
On entering the Zeil, she stopped at the 
shop of Herr Schmidt, the jeweller, and 
after a minute's hesitation, entered. 

" I called," she said, falteringly " in order 
to re-purchase a little ring I sold to you some 
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months since ; then I wanted the money, 
but now I am in circumstances to present 
myself with it." 

The ring was described and looked for, 
but to no purpose ; at length, after some 
parley between master and assistant, the 
former said— 

" I fear, Madam, that you have come 
too late. I distinctly remember selling 
such a ring, with the initial E, to a gen- 
tleman in the beginning of last month." 

Miss Macartney's lips trembled. 

** It was the only relic I had of some 
one who is dead to me," she said, draw- 
ing down her veil, and turned away as if 
to go. 

^^ Perhaps it can yet be reclaimed for 
you ; the gentleman is well known to 
me, and might be induced to change it " 
exclaimed the jeweller, kindly and cheer- 
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fully, for his heart had just received com' 
fort from the words of Dr. Paulus; "his 
name is Dr. Jacob, and he will be in 
Frankfort shortly." 

Miss Macartney bowed, thanked him, 
and left the shop. She had resolved to 
go to England believing the worst of 
Dr. Jacob, overwhelmed with shame 
at his course of action. Of his pro- 
posed marriage with the Baroness she had 
heard but little, and indeed the bare 
statement carried so much contradiction 
with it, that very few English residents 
gave credence to such a story. Of his 
debts, she had heard enough to make her 
passionately desirous for flight. He was 
lost to honour, to herself, to the place 
that was his in the world by right; had 
he sought her and cleaved to her, she 
would have clung to him through all the 
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sorrow, all the disgrace; as it was, they 
were irrevocably divided ; there was nothing 
left for her but to go. 

Her heart softened when she learned 
that he had bought her ring. It was a 
gift from him on a summer birthday, 
years ago ; she well remembered both the 
giving and the day ; then she was a 
girl, with a girl's rosy snule and light- 
some laugh, with a girl's happy eyes and 
harmless foolish dreams. He had come 
out to the garden and put it on her fin- 
ger with a birthday wish, and she had 
kissed it for his dear sake. 

Why would those thoughts come back 
to her? Was not the blithesome bright- 
eyed girl virtually dead ? Was not the love 
which had once made his gift so priceless, dead 
also — dead beyond any hope of resurrection ? 
All that had been innocent, and happy. 
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and hopeful in her life was past ; what 
remained for her but to drift like a with- 
ered leaf to that sea from whence no waif 
is drifted back ! 

With tears still streaming down her 
cheeks, she took her way towards the 
residence of Dr. Paulus. She had purchased 
a farewell gift for Constance, and wished 
to thank her family for many small kind- 
nesses. 

It was about that hour of the day 
when the intense noon-tide heat begins 
to wane, and the thick dusty leaves 
twitter again with songs of birds. As 
Miss Macartney entered upon the sweet- 
scented Fried-hof, or old cemetery garden, 
and felt the cool shadows of the acacias, 
her heart stilled a little from its emotion, 
and she felt that the world was pleasant. 
Perhaps there is no surer sedative to a 
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troubled spirit than the calm, cool fra- 
grance of a garden, especially a garden 
that is brightly coloured with flowers, 
and has undulating shades and windings 
about it. In the old Fried-hof, or Place 
of Peace^ whither we follow Miss Mac- 
artney, nothing of the grave-yard re- 
mains, beyond quaint tombstones rising 
here and there from bosquets of laurel 
and honey-suckle ; but so moss-grown, so 
old-world are they, that you look upon 
them much with the feelings of Stephen- 
son amid the sculptured sarcophagi of 
Copan. 

Miss Macartney found her eyes drawn 
instinctively towards one of these strange 
monuments. It was a heavy cross of 
stone, black with age, scarred in many 
places, and, by force of its weight, slant- 
ing gradually towards the ground. An 
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angel in bas-relief, and two lines of 
epitaph, in old Gennan characters, to this 
effect, were engraved upon it — 

" Oh! ye who love the world and those 
in ity love no more^ since all that I loved 
is lostj and what should I do now had I 
no Christ f^^ 

There was something in this couplet that 
appealed to her feelings strongly. She felt 
so utterly alone, so sadly in need of some 
stronger faith than that by which her 
past life had been guided. Here was 
the record of a bruised heart and a 
blighted life, both of which had been healed 
and freshened by religious trust — could 
not such trust reach her also? — could she 
not stretch out her hand in the dark, 
and yet touch the hem of the Saviour's 
garment? Her thoughts grew calmer and 
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purer as she recalled early teaching and 
early prayer; the balmy air, the peaceful 
garden with its bright flowers and grey old 
graves, the under-toned pipings of birds, the 
far-off murmur of the city, soothed her, as 
prayer had seldom done. Yes, there was a 
God to befriend her, and to give her something 
more than repose, when life and its troubles 
were over. She would learn to wait in 
patience and in hope. 

Whilst the current of her ideas was 
thus seeking a new and clearer channel, 
the gate of the Fried-hof clicked, and 
Dr. Jacob entered. From the Zeil to 
the residence of Dr. Paulus, there was 
no shorter or pleasanter way than by 
the cemetery garden; and no quieter, 
which latter reason perhaps led him there 
on this occasion. Sauntering along, half 
from the indolence habitual to him, half 
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from the grave thoughts and anxieties of 

his mind, Dr. Jacob's step fell noiseless on 

the smooth turf, and before either of 

them was aware, they stood face to 
face. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Baroness received the intelligence of 
Dr. Jacob's abrupt departure with mixed 
feelings of self-reproach and disijiay. She 
confessed to herself — and the confession was 
a very bitter one — ^that she had played 
her game badly. Only a few weeks since, 
every chance had been in her favour; she 
had seen a day on which Dr. Jacob and 
herself were both free, yet they were now 
divided without hope of re-union. 
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She did not doubt that Miss Macartney 
was the cause of Dr. Jacob's return to 
Frankfort. Of his circumstances she knew 
but little ; and her married experiences 
with regard to debts, loans, and usuries, 
made her very flippant on the subject 
of money at all times ; that money-mat- 
ters, therefore, were in any way concerned 
with this sudden movement, never once 
entered her head, otherwise she might 
easier have taken courage. 

Her first impulse was to seek Mrs. 
Brill, to discover, if possible, some clue by 
which her future course of action should 
be governed. The Baroness, as you will 
perceive, had great energy of purpose, and 
though foiled in this her dearest dream, 
was by no means disposed to give up all 
hope. She would have surrendered a third 
of her fortune to see Dr. Jacob at her 
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feet. Is it possible that my readers don't 
sympathise with her? If she loved un- 
wisely, at least she loved too well — and 
love had come little within her experiences 
hitherto. 

"My dear Mrs. Brill," she began, with 
a well-feigned concern, " I am quite dis- 
turbed about our friend, Dr. Jacob — what 
can have taken him away so suddenly?" 

Mrs. Brill smiled, looked wise, finally 
said, bluntly, 

" Truth will out sooner or later, and no 
one would accuse me, I think, of wishing 
to hurt Dr. Jacob's character. The fact 
is, Madame de Ladenburg, his aflFairs are 
in a very unsatisfactory state. I hear of 
debts, &c., &c." 

"Ah!" answered the Baroness. 

"Yes, debts, I suspect, and nothing 
else, have robbed us of our friend. Tell 
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me, clear Madame, who and what are his 
friends — ^will they come to his aid?" 

" I assure you, I know nothing of Dr. 
Jacob's friends." 

" Then Heaven help the poor man — ^for 
the tradespeople of Frankfort have been 
at so much loss lately through unprincipled 
English that I fear they will have very 
little patience with him." 

*^What will they do?" 

'^What will they do?" said Mrs. Brill, 
laughing pleasantly; "arrest him, to be 
sure, my dear friend. Poor Tom would 
help him if he could, but nine children 
are hindrances to that sort of friendli- 
ness: Dr. Paulus mav come forward as a 
friend in need, though I suspect he is far 
too prudent to do so. If nobody brings 
the poor dog a bone, why, the poor dog 
has none; in other words, if Dr. Jacob's 
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friends cannot satisfy his creditors, his 
creditors will take the only measures in 
their power of satisfying themselves." 

A new light was gradually breaking 
upon the mind of the Baroness. As the 
difficulties besetting Dr. Jacob's path be- 
came clearer and clearer, she gleaned 
from them something like hope for her- 
self. The very word arrest sounded sweet 
in her ears, since it might replace in 
her hands one chance of the many she 
had lately lost. If things came to the 
worst, if he were really seized by the 
servants of the law, would he not gladly 
accept money of her, rather than incur 
the disgrace of a debtor's prison ? She 
knew his proud nature; she had seen 
how haughty he could be on occasions ; 
could he bear to be put to shame in 
the eyes of all men? — ^he, a clergyman 
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and a gentleman! No, no, ten times 
sooner would he suffer himself to become 
her debtor ; ten times sooner would . he 
take her outstretched hand. The hope 
of such a triumph brought sudden bright- 
ness to her face, and sudden joy to her 
heart. Without wishing to betray her- 
self, she tried in vain to conceal her 
eagerness — 

" Dear Mrs. Brill," she said, hurriedly, 
*^ Dr. Jacob is a valued friend of mine, 
and I shall rejoice to aid him if the 
occasion arise ; indeed, I cannot let him 
be put to any inconvenience whilst the 
money of which he stands in need is 
in my hands. But such offices of kind- 
ness coming from a lady to a gentleman 
are very easily misunderstood and mis- 
judged ; and to bring my own name into 
disrepute would alike hurt both of us. 
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You must know, my dear Mrs. Brill, 
that any intercourse beyond that of friend- 
ship would be absurd between Dr. Jacob 
and myself." 

" Of course," said Mrs. Brill smiling 
assentingly, though her mind misgave her 
on the subject. 

^'Of course," added the Baroness, smil- 
ing also ; " and therefore 1 must act with 
circumspection. Only Mr. Brill and we 
two shall be cognizant of the matter." 

^^ Certainly — if you wish it." 

"I do wish it earnestly. It is just 
possible that Dr. Jacob might refuse any 
such oflFers from me at the onset, and 
Mr. Brill ought therefore to be trained 
in our tactics. May I write to him — or 
may I ask you to write to him ? " 

*' Willingly," replied Mrs. Brill, rising to 
fetch her writing-desk. '* I only wish poor 
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Tom had so kind a friend when the quar- 
terly bills pour in." 

At which the Baroness looked sympa- 
thetic, murmured something about feeling 
the warmest interest in her friend's hus- 
band, and her willingness to prove it by 
actual service — then dived heart and soul 
into the letter. 

Mr. Brill must have been dull indeed, 
did he fail to perceive that, like the lover 
in the Norse tale, a very steep glass hill 
intervened between him and his golden 
apple. As subtle sentence after sentence 
flowed from her pen, dictated by the Baro- 
ness, the good wife groaned in secret over 
her Tom's perspective dismay. 

"I hope Tom may fulfil your commis- 
sion to your satisfaction," she said, when 
the letter was brought to an end; "but 
I would rather have done it myself, in- 
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deed I would — ^men are so unbusiness- 
Kke." 

" How can he possibly mistake my 
meaning ? " exclaimed the Baroness, petu- 
lantly. "The money is placed at his dis- 
posal, and he has only to act warily, that 
is to say, without at first exciting Dr. 
Jacob's suspicions. Voilh touV^ 

And the letter was sent. 

Leaving the Baroness to her reflections, 
we will now return to some other mem- 
bers of our Jugendheim circle. 

Mrs. Brill, as may have been already 
seen, concerned herself very little about 
Dr. Jacob's absence and the cause of it. 
Happily, she possessed that even tempera- 
ment recommended by Horace to his friend 
Delius, which receives all chances and 
changes of this mortal life with tranquillity. 
Baron Josef rejoiced in his heart of hearts 
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at the unexpected removal of so formidable 
a barrier between himself and Katchen ; for 
Kiitchen was still fairer in his eyes than 
the ready-to-be-admired Aggie. Indeed, Aggie 
already began to lose her freshness of charm, 
whilst Katchen, from having always held 
aloof, grew lovelier and more desirable 
every day. 

And Katchen ! 

For her, there was no longer any green- 
ness of wood, or fairness of vineyard, or 
music of mill-wheels. Though she felt happy 
beyond measure in the proud consciousness 
of his love, even her happiness was alloyed 
with pain. He loved her, and she trembled 
and wept alternately. If he should be ill? 
If he should die? If he should ever love 
her less? Such misgivings would arise 
in her mind, only to be stilled by simple 
prayers. 

VOL. II. s 
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On the second morning after his depar- 
ture, she received a letter from him. 
Half in the hope of it, she had lingered 
within earshot of the front door, in order 
to meet the postman. He smiled at her 
eagerness, made a pretty speech about love- 
letters in general, and declared that he 
wished for no better task than to make her 
blush every day; but without heeding him, 
she hid himself in the garden. In her 
delight and excitement, she had not ob- 
served Baron Josef, who stood idling at an 
open window. But he saw the colour mount 
to her cheeks, and the light to her eyes, 
as she took the letter; he saw her glide 
into the shrubbery, fluttering with shy 
happiness, and naturally he formed his own 
conclusions. 

" Whew !" 

A long whistle was followed by a longer 
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oath ; then, stealing in her track, he gained 
her hiding-place unobserved. If Baron Josef 
had never before deemed Katchen lovely, 
the revelation must have dawned upon 
him then. 

She sat under an overhanging acacia, 
the light foliage throwing sprays of shadow 
on her white dress and fair face, the 
golden sunshine adding fresh brightness to 
her hair, the pure green leafage making her 
delicate skin look more delicate still. Her 
head was bent eagerly over her lap, on 
which lay the open letter, and both hands 
were hidden in the loosened locks that 
fell under her straw hat. Baron Josef, as 
we have before indicated, had no soul for 
the best and highest degree of beauty ; but 
he saw that Katchen looked prettier than 
ever, he felt that she was farther from him 
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than ever, and, with a dissolute man's 
recklessness, he resolved to recompense 
himself for his loss in the only way that 
he could. 

Before she perceived him, he had seized 
the letter from its resting-place; then 
waving it high over her head, he cried, 
half in jest, half in earnest — 

" Mein Fraulein, you have been very 
cruel to me, and 1 cannot refrain from 
revenging myself. This letter remains in- 
tact in my hands, but it remains till 
you claim it by some suitable reward." 

At first Katchen hardly understood either 
his action or his words. Her colour went 
and came, her bosom heaved, she tried to 
speak, and failed. At length she rose, and 
stretched out her hands towards her 
treasure. 

" How dare you ?" she cried, between 
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half -stifled sobs ; "are you not ashamed of 
such meanness?" 

" Do not take my harmless joke 
au serieuxy '' answered Baron Josef, with 
mock humility. "If you choose to look 
divine, I cannot help growing desperate; 
and, as I have before said, the letter is yours 
for a small reward — a very small reward, 
indeed." 

She would not pretend to understand his 
meaning, and turned her back upon him 
in childish scorn; it amused him to see 
her angry, he admired her far more in 
anger than in meekness; moreover, he liked 
at all times to play a reckless game 
which had for its end the kiss of a beautiful 
woman. 

"Will you not purchase your letter so 
— will you not let me kiss you?" he whis- 
pered, coming closer to her. 
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Katchen shrugged her shoulders disdain- 
fuUy. 

" Only one kiss to set against that price- 
less letter?" 

" Never V 

"Not if I chose to read it, by way of 
vengeance? Remember, Katchen, that I 
have no kind recollections to soften my 
heart towards you. I have loved you dis- 
tractedly, and you have shunned me as you 
would shun a gorilla. If I bite, whose 
fault is it r 

With one hand he held both her own 
fast, and with the other raised the letter 
as if to read its contents ; in spite of her 
efforts at self-control, Katchen screamed 
and turned pale. 

"Is it from some clandestine lover — 
yes or no ? I feel naturally interested in 
the matter, as you are still in some sort 
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my betrothed; for notwithstanding Mr. 
Brill's veto, mamma and I shall win the 
day, Katchen. Without Dr. Jacob to 
back Mrs. Brill we shall win the day ; 
do you listen to me? Try to care for 
me, for I will make you very happy as 
my little wife — " 

"I will die rather than marry you," 
cried Katchen, with something of her old 
courage returning. " If you knew how I 
disliked you, you would never come near 
me again." 

" I love you, Katchen, indeed I do, 
and I'm not so bad-hearted after all. 
Here is your letter, and since you will 
not pay me for it, I must needs pay myself." 

She would have broken from him, 
but he caught her in his arms and 
kissed her several times. Too frightened 
and shaken to struggle, Katchen submit- 
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ted unresistingly to the affiront, and when 
he released her, sank pale and trembling 
on the bank. Perhaps Baron Josef felt 
a little abashed then ; anyhow, his face 
changed in expression, and his voice had 
a shade of contrition in it as he said — 

"Are you angry with me?" 

" Angry ?" 

The words died half unsaid on her lips; 
covering her face with her hands she 
wept unrestrainedly, forgetting her re- 
covered letter, forgetting his hated pre- 
sence even, in an agony of shame and 
grief. Baron Josef alone was to blame, 
no one had been near to witness his 
conduct, still she could not divest herself 
of the idea that Dr. Jacob would hence- 
forth love her less. She must tell him ; for 
was it not her duty to tell him everything ? 
What would he think of her? She be- 
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longed to him, to him only, and Baron 
Josef, of all other unworthy men, had 
dared to touch her with his lips. 

"Are you angry with me?" reiterated 
Baron Josef, in still milder tones. 

"You have made me very miserable," 
she murmured, brokenly ; "go away— do 
not speak to me again." 

."When you grow calmer, you won't 
feel so bitter to me, Katchen; remember 
how you have maddened me by your 
coldness, and how I have hitherto con- 
trolled my feeling for your sake. But 
you looked so pretty in your anger, I 
could not help myself, on my soul I could 
not ! If in a hasty moment I steal a kiss, 
do I commit a crime ? Good Heavens ! 
I wish there were no pretty faces in the 
world, since the ugly ones never get a man 
into trouble !" 
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"Please go," said Katchen, entreatingly. 
** K you stay, I shall only make you more 
angry/' 

" One little word of forgiveness, and I 
will vanish like Mephistopheles in Faust." 

But Katchen said no word. 

" Just look up and show me that your 
eyes are dry. I cannot bear to see a woman 
crying." 

She looked up, and Baron Josef, who 
had a miscellaneous humanitas somewhere, 
strolled back to the house, wishing Kat- 
chen were kind, wishing dinner were ready, 
wishing a hundred things, possible and im- 
possible, after the manner of idlers. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

No sooner had Baron Josef gone than 
Katchen drew a long breath of relief, 
and collecting all her scattered powers of 
thinking, tried to devise some means by 
which she might henceforth avoid him. 
She did not recommence her letter at 
once, but kissed it, and pressed it again 
and again to her heart, with a vague 
sense of the comfort and happiness con- 
tained in every word. Whilst Baron 
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Josefs hated kiss was still fresh on her 
lipSy and the impress of his hands still 
visible on her wrists, she felt unfit to 
commune with Dr. Jacob's good and beau- 
tiful affection. As the wild Kaffir tribes 
deem their altars defiled if only an in- 
fidel's shadow fall on them, so Katchen, hav- 
ing once given herself, pure soul and pure 
tody, unto the man she loved, could not 
brook a look, much less a word of love 
from another. Some women, but not those 
whom we would make mistresses of our 
hearths and mothers of our children, can 
be true to their Ulysses, yet receive the 
suitors with a smile. To Katchen love was 
as a second religion. 

At length, with her bright lips parted, 
and her long hair falling over the page, 
she began to read her first love-letter. 
Her first love-letter ! You and I, dear 
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reader, have perhaps outlived such folly 
by many and many a lustrum, recalling 
it only as connected with some pretty 
daughter or niece whom we have caught 
aglow with blushes over a page or two 
of sentiment from the curate or Cousin 
Harry. But have we no May-day in our 
own faded chronicles, when a first love- 
letter set our hearts beating, and all the 
birds of the forest singing one tune for sake 
of it? 

Dr Jacob's letter to Katchen was tender 
and true, and told her all the love 
of the writer's heart ; but as she read on, 
an indefinite underlying anxiety betrayed 
itself, that grew deeper and deeper with 
every word. 

A little bird lighted on a branch near, 
and Katchen raised her head to hear its 
song. She knew that the letter had some 
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read > to the end. This time she did not 
linger over every loving word, and fix it 
in her memory before reading the next ; 
she felt that she could not bear such ter- 
rible suspense any longer, and with won- 
derful efibrt, she controlled herself till the 
meaning of the letter was told. 

And it was separation. Not separa- 
tion for weeks, or for months, or for 
years, but separation without hope of 
re-union, separation without limit of time 
— separation for life. 

At first Katchen was too stunned to esti- 
mate the full misery implied by such a 
word. She was too young, too sanguine, 
too guileless, to imagine any circumstances 
that could oppose themselves as insuperable 
barriers between herself and Dr. Jacob. 
He spoke of error and selfishness on his 
part ; he blamed himself severely for having 
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sought to obtain her affections ; he asked 
her pardon for known and unknown 
offences, in the way that a father might 
do to a child he had injured. No wonder 
Katchen loved him better, set him still 
higher in her esteem and honour as she 
read these things — ^no wonder she saw 
in them self-denying goodness and high- 
souled tenderness only. For her sake, he 
had resolved to sacrifice her love ; for his, 
she resolved to cleave to him still closer. 

When she read the words " disgrace," 
" dishonour," *^ sin," she understood them 
in no wise as they were meant. Dr. 
Jacob wished to prepare her for the 
worst. He knew how much more would 
be said of him than the naked truth, and 
he knew that the naked truth alone was 
enough to break her heart. But he had 
worded his half confession with such mar- 
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vellous tenderness that Katchen must have 
been less than a woman had she not 
loved him ten-fold more for it, and by 
drawing his own sacrifice in such strong 
colours, he but insured her greater trust 
and fervency. He laid before her the ex- 
tent of his error in asking her to become 
his wife, followed out the probable effects 
of so unequal a marriage, pictured the 
bitter self-reproach he should incur by 
robbing her of a fairer home and worthier 
protector. Then he spoke of his own de- 
solate life, and told her simply and pa- 
thetically how her sweet affection had pro- 
mised to brighten it. 

In a celebrated picture of our own 
time, the artist has delineated war under 
its darkest aspect. The ruin and despair, 
the devastation of hearth and home and 
altar, are seen clearly, as in a vision. 

VOL, 11. T 
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The indiTidual woe and suffering seem to 
shriek in vour ears. The chaos of all 
that was once beautiful, and earth-like, and 
happy wearies your eyes as if with sharp 
pain. But in the window of a falling cot- 
tage, si>eaking of summer days, and young 
voices, and pure thoughts, is a rose, fresh, 
blooming, full of fragrant life. 

Dr. Jacob might have had this picture 
in mind when comparing Ms own exist- 
ence and nature to those of Katchen. 
But he had used his eloquence in vain. 

Everv word that added to the mass 

ft 

of self-condemning e\idence, proved him 
more guiltless in her eyes ; he had not 
spared himself in order to save her, and 
to save her from what ? — ^Perhaps from the 
taunts of the world, perhaps from some deep 
anxieties — ^perhaps from disgrace even ; 
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would not all these be as nothing to her, 
it borne by his side? 

Long and earnestly she sat under the 
acacia-tree, trying to evolve out of her own 
trustfulness and love, some consolation 
under this heavy unexpected trouble; trying 
to devise some way by which that trust- 
fulness and love should best console him, 
trying to look hopefully into the future, 
above all — trying to believe that there 
would be no parting. 

She resolved to write to him at once, 
and say, in her own poor simple words, 
how her heart must break if he left her ; 
and somewhat cheered by this resolu- 
tion, she returned to the house. Many 
tears fell over that little letter ; many 
prayers and hopes accompanied it on its 
way. Like the lamp of the Hindoo 
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maiden, it was sent forth on a sea of un- 
certainty, and the fate of it would bring 
joy or despair to the sender. 

Hardly had the letter been sealed, when 
Mrs. Brill broke in upon her solitude, with 
a pleasant smile, and a meiTy — 

" My dear Katchen, I've such a piece of 
good news to tell you!'' 

*^ Good news for me ?" 

"Yes, child, you are looking just now 
as dismal as Gretchen in the play, and 
anything lively may be acceptable. Well, 
Katchen, I have just heard from your 
Russian pere adoptify who is by no means 
averse to Baron Josef as your husband ; 
and who, moreover, has now come to 
something definite with regard to you. Of 
course, had Baron Josef chosen Aggie, 
we should have been equally delighted ; 
but as Baroness Ladenburg, you will be 
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able to introduce the poor girl, and find 
her a good husband one day-- — " 

" I cannot marry Baron Josef," said 
Katchen, calmly. 

"And why not ?" 

"I hate him, and he knows it." 

" That is mere child's play between you 
and him," Mrs. Brill continued, unruffled; 
" if you have quarrelled a little before 
marriage, you are sure to live in harmony 
ever after; and from what I have seen of 
Baron Josef, I believe him to be exceeding- 
ly good-tempered." 

"Oh! Mrs. Brill," pleaded Katchen, 
with tears in her eyes; "do, for pity's 
sakC; be serious with me. Again 
and again, I say I will never marry 
Baron Josef ; to whom else can I look for 
help if not to you? — and if you love me, 
you will do all in your power to prevent 
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tliis matter from going any further. I am 
not the child I was — I believe I shall do 
something desperate and wrong if you drive 
me against my will " 

*^ My dear girl, I would not have you 
unhappy for the world — ^but it is only in 
novels that young ladies say they will 
never marry Baron Josef or Baron any- 
body else. Every woman marries the 
jwin she wouldnH have had for the world 
— no rule in algebra is surer. When I 
was a girl, I declared that nothing should 
induce me to marry a meek parson — 
didn't I marry the meekest of parsons, 
and would I change my Tom for any 
other husband in the world? No, no — my 
dear, the man who proposes to a woman 
is the one she marries ; and the one, in 
nine cases out of ten, best suited to her." 

Kiitchen burst into tears. 
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^^ If yoTi knew how unhappy I am, you 
would not speak so lightly to me/' she 
said, with some bitterness ; "I will appeal 
to Mr. Brill ; he at least cannot have the 
heart to force my wishes — he is fond of 
me — he is fond of him '' 

" Of whom — Baron Josef ?" asked Mrs. 
Brill, with surprise; "I think you are in 
error, Katchen/' 

She blushed and answered hesitatingly,. 

" I did not mean Baron Josef — I forgot 
what I was saying." 

" Tom loves you dearly ; so do I," con- 
tinued Mrs. Brill. "Fm sure you have 
been like a daughter to both of us, dar- 
ling, and I only wish our Harry were old 
enough to be your husband — ^but this mar- 
riage with Baron Josef would be so advan- 
tageous in every way '^ 
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Here a message from the Baroness in- 
terrupted this dialogue, which was not 
continued that day. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

After the before-mentioned interview 
which took place between Dr. Jacob and 
Dr. Paulus, Dr. Paulus set about a sys- 
tematic arrangement of his friend's affairs, 
in order to give him an opportunity of 
clearing himself, both with regard to his 
debts and his fraud. The last word caused 
a deep shudder to run through the muscu- 
lar frame of Dr. Paulus. He hesitated more 
than once as to the expediency and rectitude 
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of one minister cloaking the sin of another — 
yet had not an erring brother confessed to 
him, throwing himself upon his love and 
Christian charity? Could he assume the 
right which belonged to One only, and 
straightway condemn him ? Did not Christ 
himself command forgiveness, yea, even if the 
offence were committed seven times seven? 
Serious thought and earnest prayer left 
him tender towards Dr. Jacob, and re- 
solved to stand by him so long as he 
testified a penitent and deeply humbled 
spirit. 

Accordingly, he lost no time in calling 
upon those creditors who had the most ur- 
gent claims, and by a simple adherence 
to truth, putting their minds at ease. 
He knew that Dr. Jacob had still a large 
sum in his hands, the remainder of a 
bounty collected for his mission, and he 
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had his word of honour that no kreutzer 
of it should go towards any other pur- 
pose. He knew now also that his friend's 
income was small, and that speedy pay- 
ments were impossible; but his own faith 
was still large, and like the leaven which 
leaveneth the whole lump, it diffused itself 
over the hearts of others. 

"Dr. Jacob does not seek to hide his 
difficulties," he said, "but he has means 
of overcoming them, if you will give him 
time. Were I a rich man, I would gladly 
relieve your fears ; but I can only say 
what I should not say inconsiderately — 
'have patience with him, and he will pay 
you all.' 

It was a curious fact, and one not likely 
to escape the observation of Dr. Paulus, 
that of all Dr. Jacob's admirers, the 
richest and most influential deserted him 
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now, whilst the poorer and humbler clung 
to him with renewed interest and affection. 
The Wood clique prided themselves upon 
passing him without a bow on the Zeil, 
and on excepting him from a dinner ; but 
those homely little folks who had hitherto 
only dared to invite him once or twice, 
and then with a feeling of shame at their 
simple hospitality, now vied with each 
other in sympathy. 

Dr. Paulus, as we have seen, bent no 
knee to the golden calf, and more than 
one cynical remark this contrast drew from 
him. He witnessed silently, but with in- 
ward contempt, the adulation and homage 
which had been paid to Dr. Jacob on 
his first coming to Frankfort ; he had 
often prophesied to himself a reaction. 
The reaction was come in earnest. 

Dr. Jacob seemed less hurt by the cold- 
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ness of the one class than touched by 
the devotion of the other. With so many 
harassing anxieties on his mind, he could 
not afford to bewail trifles, and it was 
not in his nature to bewail at all. He 
made the least possible of mere cares. 
He could forget his debts ; but he thought 
every day and every hour of Katchen in 
her sadness. 

Woefully did he regret that summer 
day on which he had wooed and won 
Katchen Eggers. He scourged himself 
with the sharpest self-reproaches, he tasted 
the bitterness of remorse in every morsel 
of bread, in every drop of wine. For 
himself, he could have borne all the 
dreary yearning after a lost love, all the 
sorrow of it, all the retribution of it, 
but he shrank from inflicting suffering 
on her. Yet was it not better that she 
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should weep for one day, rather than 
for years long? Was he not cruel only 
to be kind, in speaking the doom of 
separation? Was he not shielding her 
from evils of which she knew nothing — 
disgrace — dishonour ? 

He quailed before those terrible words, 
and to write them to one so pure, so 
fair, so loving, hurt him more than any 
scorn of man could have done. Indeed 
the writing of that farewell letter involved 
the sharpest pain of his life- experiences ; 
he knew how she would hope for it, 
exult over it, and hide it in her little 
eager hands; he knew how her blue eyes 
would dance with joy as she began it, 
and how they would grow weary with 
weeping before the end came. Yet he 
felt lighter of heart when he had told 
her all. For she was saved, and hence- 
forth no sorrow could hurt him. 
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The next day, amongst other letters, 
came two, which he read over twice, and 
with deep interest. The first was from 
Katchen, and its contents have been 
already suggested ; the second from his 
principal creditors, and ran as follows :■ — 

" Frankfort on the M. 

" Sept. 8th, 185— 

"Most honoured Sir, — We beg to in- 
form you that, having before suffered heavy 
pecuniary loss from bad debts incurred by 
non-residents of this city, we shall be 
under the disagreeable necessity of resort- 
ing to such protection as the law affords 
us, unless our account be settled within 
ten days from the present time. 

"We have the honour to remain, 

"Tour obliged servants, 

" Krauter & Co." 

Dr. Jacob's face darkened as he read. 
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Only two days since Dr. Panlus had been 
assured by Herr Krauter himseK that he 
was content to wait a little for his money, 
that he by no means wished to incon- 
venience his creditor, &c. In the face of 
these asseverations came an insolent letter, 
and a threat of arrest. Who was the 
mover of both ? Krauter himself was a 
mild man, rather inclined to miserliness, 
but by no means inclined to hostile mea- 
sures ; some enemy had incited this step, 
and, whoever he might be, this enemy 
should be foiled. Dr. Jacob was proud, 
and even in his fall would allow no foot 
to tread upon him. To the last he would 
be himself. 

But a debtors' prison ! 

The words sounded more terrible to him 
than they would do to most men, for he was 
essentially a Sybarite, loving luxurious rooms. 
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costly wines, delicate meats, expensive liber- 
alities, and refined pleasures. It was, more- 
over, not so much the contempt of others as 
self-abasement that he dreaded, less objective 
than subjective degradation that made a 
prison so formidable to him. Except as he 
shrank from the contemplation of Kat- 
chen's sorrow, and that of one other, he 
cared little what the world would say or 
think of him. But he did abhor soli- 
tude, coarse living, homely surroundings, 
and personal restraint ; and he despised 
human nature too much to feel respect 
for human law. The loss of friends, of 
peace of mind, of position, he accepted as 
from God, and the sequence of his errors ; 
but he was very unwilling- to suffer at 
the hands of men. 

For hours he paced his costly apartment 
in the deepest thought, his head bowed, 
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his hands clasped listlessly behind him, 
his grand figure drooped. Once or twice, 
daring visions of happiness would flash 
across his mind, making him for the mo- 
ment young, strong, and hopeful; through 
all, and in spite of all, he would cling to 
Katchen, and hide himself with her for 
one short sweet day of love. His life had 
been reckless, and far from immaculate 
hitherto, in so far as the laws of society 
were concerned; he had lived far too 
much in the world for his dignity as a 
minister of religion, he had acted care- 
lessly, reprehensibly, with regard to money, 
had squandered where he should have been 
miserly, had harvested where he should 
have been profuse. Why should he draw 
back abashed now from what in former 
days he would have done on the impulse? 
He was but a man, and she was so lovely. 
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she loved him so dearly — the temptation 

must overmaster him ; he would dare all 

for her sake. 

For her sake ! He started at those words 
> 

as if a serpent had stung him. Was he 
not old, dishonoured, unfit in every way 
to love her ? Would not his death be bit- 
ter, and his grave without rest, if he 
sacrificed so fair, so promising, so happy a 
nature to his man's passion? Would 
not every word of love and trust from her 
lips cut to his heart like a sharp sword? 
K he confided in her, she must unlove 
him ; if he deceived her, he must lose her 
alike for ever ! 

In his youth Dr. Jacob had travelled 
in American forests, and he now recalled 
that stupendous splendour of parasitic vege- 
tation, which adorns whilst it destroys 
alike the fairest and youngest of woodland 
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trees. Draping them with sprays of silver, 
giving to every stem and branch an added 
beauty and grace, the poisonous Spanish 
moss gradually preys upon the vitality it 
embraces, till only decay and death remain. 

Had not his love for women been like 
this dire parasitic plant? Had it not first 
made their lives more lovely, their world 
a paradise, their hearts triumphant — ^bringing 
in the end, slowly and surely, weariness, 
hopelessness, life without joy, and wither- 
ing that knew no second spring ? To few 
men was granted such a gift of winning 
love — to none had the gift been so fatal ! 

Many recollections that had been buried 
for long years crowded to his mind now ; 
shadow after shadow rose before him, each 
with its retributive story. Vainly he 
pressed them back — vainly he shut his 
eyes and tried to exist for the present 
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only. He had outraged the opportunities 
of the past, and they wreaked vengeance 
upon him when their time came. 

With white working features he fought 
against Memory, against Hope, against 
Fear, against all the powers which he 
had hitherto defied. For the first time 
in life he felt that he was weaker than 
Fate, since he was unable to compen- 
sate himself for what she had taken away. 

This temporary agony but hardened his 
heart. He would not stoop to the dust 
before an inexorable Destiny — ^there was 
yet one sweetness he might win if he 
staked largely — and he resolved to stake 
largely. There was no God in his heart 
then; no craving for a mind at rest, 
for a life of rectitude, for a calm looking 
forward to death, for a perfected ex- 
istence hereafter. 
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His case was desperate, and he brought 
desperation to meet it. In such moments 
brutal men have committed murder, de- 
spondent men have committed suicide, 
men of refinement and many lovable 
qualities have committed crimes of which 
we should judge only the most depraved 
to be capable. 

Suddenly, as if with some new and 
direct bearing upon his ideas, he un- 
locked his desk and turned a roll of 
bank-notes in his fingers ; for several 
minutes, he played with them as he 
might have played with a pet dog, or 
with Katchen's locks. 

" To prison /" he murmured, with a 
ghastly smile ; and then he forced back the 
horror of the word, and fixed his eyes upon 
a dim golden Future only. 

He seated himself at the table and 
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wrote some letters in fierce haste, as if 
he feared some unforeseen accident might 
alter his resolution. In one envelope he 
merely returned Herr Krauter's bill with 
bank-notes to the amount. To Katchen and 
Miss Macartney he wrote a few words only. 

Hardly had he sealed his letters, when 
a low tap, and a gentle " Pardon, sir," 
caused him to dash aside the paper 
money and assume a mien of composure. 

The intruder was a delicate-looking, 
grey-haired woman, of the middle age, 
having about her that air of poor gen- 
tility which is unmistakable and touching. 
Dr. Jacob's heart smote him as he re- 
cognized in her the mistress of a small 
fancy shop where he had purchased count- 
less articles in stationery and children's 
toys. He immediately drew out his purse, 
with an apology. 
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" Really, Frau Linder, I ask your pardon 
for such delay in paying your little account — 
has my thoughtlessness inconvenienced you? 
— ^if so, why did you not apply to me before Y^ 

The woman looked at him with a sad 
hesitation in her eyes, for which he could 
not account ; the eyes seemed filling, indeed, 
and twice she tried to speak, but her voice 
failed. 

"I fear you are in trouble," Dr. Jacob 
continued, hurriedly, and at the same time 
pressing a bank-note into her hand. "I 
have, perhaps, put you to anxiety and loss, 
let me repair them in the only way left to 
me." 

The note was twice the value of the 
debt, and it was put back gently. 

"I did not come to crave your help," 
she said, in the voice which women use 
towards those whom they love and fear; 
"but I came — I came " 
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Her tears made the remaining words 
thick, though her listener lost no syllable. 

"I came to crave your acceptance of 
mine, if it is worth having," she said, 
humbly and touchingly ; " do not think of 
the debt, I know that you have others 
larger and more pressing, and I have lived 
frugally and saved money. Will you take 
a little loan of me till you are richer — ^my 
daughter and I should both be so much hap- 
pier if you would — ^you are not angry with 
me. Dr. Jacob?— oh, do not be angry!" 

She might well have trembled at the ex- 
pression of his face, and deemed it anger. 
His eyes were hard and sharp, his lips 
blanched, his brow contracted as if with 
the wear and woe of two or three years 
in so many minutes, his broad chest 
heaved, he seemed to gasp for breath. 
An awful tempest convulsed him. Coming 
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as it did in the midst of evil thoughts^ of 
angry passions, of reckless intentions and 
godless hopes, this woman's voice of meek- 
ness and goodness clave his inmost soul 
like lightning. Its suddenness and pureness 
made the darkness around him tenfold 
darker. He staggered at the picture of 
hell so near to his vision, so remote from 
hers^ and felt abased, smitten, abandoned. 

" Do not be angry," she repeated, rising 
in her terror to go. "I will not mention 
it again. I thought perhaps even such a 
trifle might be useful just now." 

And she secretly put back the poor 
little treasure of six thaler notes in her 
pocket, half crying still, and terrified at 
what she had done. 

On the threshold, however, he stopped 
her with a voice that she would in no 
other place have recognised as his. 
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"Pray for me/' he said; "if I dared 
to pray for myself to-night, it would be 
for such a heart as yours." 

He held out his hand, then drew back 
with a strange gesture of after-thought, 
as if his delicate white fingers with their 
costly rings were either too pure or too 
bad to touch her coarse hard-working 
ones. 

" God bless you," he added, hurriedly ; 
"thank you — ^thank you." 

And he shut the door upon her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

It is a stormy night, with copper-coloured 
clouds and far-off portending thunder. The 
pretty gaslights of the Zoological Gardens 
are blown out every fire minutes, and though 
the band continues to play under shelter, 
and a hundred or two visitors sup and 
chat in the pavilion, the concert has lost 
its spirit. 

At the other end of the town, streams 
of people may be seen wending their 
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way to the Circus; oflBicers with shining 
stars^ ladies in full dress, servant-maids 
with neatly braided hair and spotless 
white aprons, groups of children, and 
a sprinkling of English tourists, pass 
under Fraulein Fink's window, in con- 
tinued succession, all bent upon the same 
errand. Next to seeing the Circus itself, 

« 

was the pleasure of seeing the circus- 
goers ; accordingly, Fraulein Fink, Hannchen, 
her friend Elise, and a very shy young 
cousin of hers, who stood in the place of 
beau to both girls, were collected at the 
drawing-room window, watching with in- 
terest every passer-by. 

*^ I do wish," said Hannchen, " that 
somebody rich would marry me, and let 
me go to the theatre every night! 
Wouldn't I make my husband some 
good soup, and knit him warm stock- 
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ings, when be held out such rewards ! *' 

Fraulein Fink hardly knew whether to 
reprove or no. 

^^ My Hannchen, thou must cook and 
knit for him, whether he give thee plea- 
sures or no. Is it not so, Theodor ? " 

"Of course I dare not say," replied 
Theodor, blushing and squeezing Hann- 
chen's hand behind the chair, "we men 
are all selfish." 

A little badinage ensued, after which 
Elise went to the piano, and Fraulein Fink 
began to prepare supper, thinking kindly 
of a time when she had loved to sit by 
the window with a young gentleman, and 
quarrel playfully. On a sudden Hannchen 
cried, 

"Aunty, there must be a fire some- 
where ! See ! the BUrgermeister's carriage 
fetches him from the Circus ! " 
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The Burghermaster of Frankfort, like 
the young Emperor of Austria, is always 
present in case of fire, and on this occa- 
sion no sooner had the poor man settled 
himself to the enjoyments of the Circus 
than such a summons came. In less than 
a minute, his gorgeous carriage dashed 
back to the town, followed by a train of 
stragglers, shouting, 

" To the fire !— to the fire ! " 

" Himmel ! " said Fraulein Fink, raising 
her hands deprecatingly, "how the wind 
blows! God help the poor creatures who 
are in danger ! " 

"I never saw a fire — do let us go, 
aunty!" Hannchen exclaimed, entreatingly. 
"With Theodor we can take no harm, 
and it would be so exciting!" 

After some further coaxing, Fraulein 
Fink consented, and the little party set 
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off. Guided by the stream of people, they 
traversed the Zeil, crossed the Schiller- 
platz, and entered the Eoss-market, Frau- 
lein Fmk thinking all the time of the 
meteor Goethe's father saw there, on the 
night of the poet's birth. They were now 
within fuU view of the fire, but the press 
of spectators prevented them from advanc- 
ing beyond the verge of the narrow street 
where it was raging. 

In Germany the military are always 
called out on such occasions, and, form- 
ing a circle, they prevent anyone from en- 
tering the scene of danger, except those 
officially concerned in it. Consequently, 
there is no display of voluntary bravery, 
and much less excitement than we see 
in England. 

It was a grand extravagant sight. The 
wide space of the Eoss-market was 
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flooded with wild lurid light; the bronze 
group of statuary in the midst glowed 
as if of molten gold ; the upturned faces 
of the crowd were awed, and flushed, 
and eager; everything seemed alive with 
strange fiery-life — weird shadows and 
sounds scared the eye and the ear — ^the 
heavens were burnished, as if a second 
temple flamed out some dire prophesy — 
the churches gleamed blood-red — peaceful 
dwelling-houses wore a fierce and strange 
aspect. 

" It's like the infernal scene in Ro- 
bert le Diable, " whispered Hannchen 
nervously. " I don't like it — we had bet- 
ter go." 

" Hush ! " said Fraulein Fink, touching 
her arm ; " see, who goes yonder." 

Hannchen looked up quickly, and 
saw Doctor Jacob's tall form within a 
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few yards of them. He was making 
his way quickly and quietly through the 
crowd, not looking at the fire, not heed- 
ing the fanciful pictures it made around 
him, not hearing the turmoil ; evidently 
he was bent upon some speedy and im- 
portat errand. 

" I thought Dr. Jacob was in prison ! " 
cried Hannchen. "The dear God be 
thanked that it is not so!" 

"You may well say so, my dear 
Hannchen ; for an hour's conversation 
with such a man is a thing to remember 
all one's life. I wouldn't have the dear 
man hurt for the world." 

And Fraulein Fink sighed pensively as 
she turned her steps homewards. 

Dr. Jacob, meantime, walked straight 
towards the Main-Neckar railway station. 
He did not notice that he was followed 
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at a distance by a short active figure, 
whose following was done so awkwardly, 
that one might tell at a glance it was that 
of a novice. Dr. Paulus, for it was he, 
had been led a little out of his way by 
the remarkable vividness of the fire; and 
as his errand had had Dr. Jacob for its 
object, no wonder that he should stop 
short as soon as he caught sight of 
him. But it was unlike the Doctor to 
linger and hesitate, and shield himself 
from observation behind the shoulders of 
taller men. We must explain this con- 
duct to our readers. He had an hour before 
been thrown into great perplexity and 
vexation by the tidings of Dr. Jacob's im- 
pending arrest, and he was now hastening, 
good, true friend that he was, with a 
small packet of honest money in his 
breast-pocket, determined to save him who 
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had once been his friend; and whom he 
still loved — ^from so utter a degradation. 
Fellowship, that is to say, fellowship of 
ministry, was a strong feeling in the heart 
of Dr. Paulus ; and, as we hope this 
narrative will show, the one weakness of 
his strong — ^perhaps somewhat hard — nature 
was Dr. Jacob, the man of so many 
errors, and so many attaching amiabilities. 

But on coming suddenly upon him in 
this way, on being let, with no kindly 
warning, so cruelly into the light of a 
cowardly and damning intention on his 
part, namely flight, no wonder Dr. Paulus 
stood still, hit to the heart's core. At 
first pure and intense grief alone pos- 
sessed him, but by-and-bye the lion-like 
rage which is latent more or less in us all, 
and which nothing calls forth in greater 
intensity than outraged affection, over- 
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mastered all other feelings. He clenched 
his fist, and bit his lips till the blood 
came, hardly able to save himself from an 
imprecation, quite unable to save himself 
from a mutter of scorn. 

And then a terrible smile broke the 
darkness and stoniness of his face. This 
unexpected revelation of Dr. Jacob's in- 
tentions had given to himself the power 
of frustrating them, and he would use 
that power to the utmost. Was it 
not right, was it not incumbent upon 
him so to use it? He did not carry 
out his purpose at once, despite the 
storm that was raging within his breast, 
but followed in the other's track slow- 
ly. To have seen the two men without 
knowing their histories — ^the one so erect, 
and, despite all, still so proud in his bear- 
ing; the other so bowed, and pale, and 
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humble — one would have at once imputed 
to Dr. Paulus the criminality, to Dr. Jacob 
the innocence. 

They were now within two or three 
paces of each other, and still Dr. Paulus 
maintained his distance. Truth to say, 
as soon as his first bitter wrath and 
disappointment were over, his purpose 
grew weaker, and his courage waned. He 
felt it hard to go up like a police- 
man and make his friend prisoner. He 
dreaded the look of shame that he should 
have to encounter from those fine eyes — 
the flush of those beautiful features — the 
trembling and shrinking of that wonder- 
ful voice. The good man drew back 
abashed at the picture of the guilty 
man's abasement ; it was as if the shame, 
and the sorrow, and the sin were all his 
own, and the nearer the meeting the 
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more terrible it seemed. Had Dr. Jacob 
been a younger man, without white hair 
and slightly bent shoulders, perhaps these 
contending emotions might never have 
troubled Dr. Paulus; but as it was, he 
faced the painfulness, and the degradation 
consequent upon his first resolution for a 
few moments, and then abandoned it. 

It was clearly his duty to thwart Dr. 
Jacob's flight, yet he could not do it ; 
because of the man's strange fascination, 
he could not do it ; he felt this, he 
owned to himself the weakness and wo- 
manliness of yielding to such a fascination 
— yet he yielded. 



Dr. Jacob, now unwatched, went up to 
the bureau and took two first-class tic- 
kets for a station between Frankfort and 
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Heidelberg, purchased a newspaper and a 
cigar, theh stationed himself opposite to 
the entrance and waited, as if expecting 
some one. By-and-bye, a fiacre drew up, 
and Miss Macartney alighted. 

She was veiled and plainly dressed, 
but carried herself with a new and 
gladder air; her voice, too, sounded 
softer than we have hitherto heard it. 

" Have I kept you waiting ? " she 
asked with deprecating tenderness. 

He answered hurriedly, and, giving 
her his arm, led her at once to the 
platform. The train was not yet up, 
and they walked to and fro in silence. 
Once, as they passed under a lamp, he 
looked into her face, and asked, in an 
anxious voice, 

"I have much, very much to tell 
you, Elizabeth, that I dared not write. 
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Can you forgive me all and every- 
thing ? " 

'^Have I not already forgiven?" she re- 
plied, and as soon as the implied reproach 
was spoken, she would have given worlds to 
recall it. 

'^ Ah ! — I forgot — yes — I can hardly hurt 
you now." 

"Not whilst you love me," she answered 
cheerfully. 

"I have many things to confess," he 
continued. 

" Do not use that word to me." 

" To disclose then, if you will ; positive 
crimes, for which the law might punish 
me, and I shall ask of your love more 
than one sacrifice." 

" Not on her account ? " she said, with 

V 

beating heart. 

"Not on her account." 
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**Yes," she replied, and then they were 
both silent. 

Five minutes later, the guard blew his 
horn, the train started, and Dr. Jacob had 
done that deed which no after atonement 
could cancel. Had he stayed, bravely and 
humbly, to breast the tide of difficulties 
setting in against him, all would yet have 
been well, and the friends, the horour, and 
the position, so lately lost, might been re- 
gained. Now they were gone for ever. 

He had staked for the last time, and 
largely. Would he lose or win? 
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deed, that it is her best work. There are in it many passages of beautiftd writing. 
The closing scenes are deeply pathetic, and few will lay down the book without tearftil 
eyes. ' John Halifax ' is a picture, drawn with a masterly hand, of one of nature's 
gentlemen. Everybody who ever reJEuLs a novel should read this one.**— Critic, 

** The story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife 
is beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up oC 
their children; and the condusiou of tho book is beautiftd and touching."— >J^A«]k9»m« 



VOL. III.— THE CEESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WABBUKTON. 

"Independent of its value as an ori^nal narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest aud most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit**— Quarterly Review, 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross'— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those feunous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortalily in tho annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once »o reverent and so picturesque."— iStin. 
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VOL. 17.— VATHAIIE. BT JULIA EAVANAOH. 

" ' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is rracioiis and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded oy her which 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place ' Nathalie * high among 
books of its c]aas,**''jithen(Bum, 

" A more judicious selection than Nathalie could not have been made for Messrs Hurst 
and Blackett's Standard Library. The series as it advances realises our first impression, 
that it will be one of lasting celebrity."— Xiterary GoMUe. 



VOL. v.— A WOltAN'S THOUaHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•* A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind« well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young 
lady may thank the author for means of doing ao"— Examiner, 

" These thoughts are good and hiunane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
think : they are much more to the purpose than the treatises upon the women and daugh- 
ters of England, which were fashionable some years ago, and these thoughts mark the 
progress of opiidon, and indicate a higher tone of character, and a juster estimate of 
woman's position."— -^<A€n<i?ui». 

** This really valuable voliune ought to be in every young woman's hand. It will teach 
her how to think and how to act. Wo are glad to see it in this Standard Library.**— 
lAUrary Gazette, 



**\ 



These thoughts are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, the all-embracing 
charity, and the well-earned reputation of the author of * John Halifax.' "^Herald, 



VOL. VI.— ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 

" * Adam Graeme * is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is great vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable uriUiancv in the descriptive pas- 
sages, as who that has read ' Margaret Maitland' would not oe prepared to expect ^ 
But the story has a 'mightier magnet still/ in the healthy tone wnicn pervades it, in 
its feminine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of 
its sentiments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Chris- 
tian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful manifosta- 
'tions in the life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed." 
•^Morning Poet, 

VOL. VIL— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AJTO UODEBN INSTANCES. 

"We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputatioTi Is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still contmue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to say 
enough, though we must Just mention that the new edition forms a part of the Pub- 
lishers' Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been vrnMbQn.**—Meuenger, 

VOL. Vni.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Some and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Ro« 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much 
generality and geniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who 
are most conscientiously opposed to everj' idea of human liifidUbility represented in 
Papal domination."— -4cftert<»wm. - 
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VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

!bY the author op "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* "We are always glad to welcome Miss Muloch. She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in langua^ effective and vigorous. In ' A Life for a Life ' she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect. The 
reader having reJBwi the book through for the story, will be apt (if he m of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pa^ges and passages with greater pleasure 
than on a first perusal. The whole book is replete with a graceful, tender deli- 
cacy ; and in addition to its other merits, it is written in 'good car^td English.'*— 
Athenaum. 

VOL. X.-.THE OLD COURT SUBTJBJB. BY LEIGH HIWT. 

*' A delightful book, that will be welcome to ail readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.*'— JEramin^. " y 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer. 

VOL. XL— MABGABET AlH) HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" "We recommend all who are in search of a fiaseinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and origin- 
ality about it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment both of 
sentiment and incident which is not often found.** — Athenaum. 



VOL. XXL— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK 

" These popular sketches, in which the Author of ' Sam Slick ' paints Nova Scotian 
life, form tne 12th volume of Messrs Hurst and J31ackett*s Standard Library of Modem 
Works. The publications included in this Librarv have all been of good quality ; 
many give information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a 
specimen. The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced 
deserves especial mention. The paper and print are imexceptionable ; there is a steel 
engraving in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who 
likes to see a regiment of books in handsome umform.**—JSxamin€r. 

YOL. XIIL— DARIEN. BY EUOT WARBURTON. 

*' This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross' has the same 
elonents of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— C?to5«, 

VOL. XIY.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulsteb King op Abms. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
fotmd on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fitty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half au hovar"— Standard, 

YOL. XY.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
"The I^aird of Norlaw fUlly sustains the author*8 high reputation.'*— jSiuncIay Times, 

VOL. XVI.— THE EHOLISHWOMAN DT ITAIT. 



(( 



Hrs Gretton had opportunities which rarely fidl to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which is 
the very centre of the national crisis. We can praise herperformanoe as intenntin^^ 
im'exaggerated, and f^ of opportune in8traction."-^2Vke Ztmec. 



HURST AM) BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUED). 

VOL. XVn.— HOTHma HEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' Nothing New' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Haliflff ' 
one of the most popular works of the day. There is a force and truthftilness about 
these tales which mark them as the production of no ordinary mind, and we oordi^ly 
reoommeud them to the perusal of all lovers of fiction."— Pos*. 

VOL. XVni.— THE LIFE OF JEANHE D'ALBBEI. 

BY MISS FREER. 

" Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Preer^ story of the life of Jeaaae 
I^Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Post. 

VOL. XIX-^THE VALLEY OF A HUITOBED FIEES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
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VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FOETTM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serjeant at Law. 

' A work of singular interest* which can never fiul to charm and absorb the reader's 
attention. Thepresent cheap and elegant edition includes the true story of the Col- 
leen Ba.\m/*—Itlu9trated News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADilLE. BY JULLi KAVANAGH. 

** * Adfele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming stoiy, 
ftill of delicate character vsanthie"—Athen<gum, 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These ' Studies from Life' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. - The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— iSa^wrdoy Beview. 

VOL. XXIII.— GEAITOMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

" "We commend * Grandmother's Mon^ ' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the stoiy is interesting, and there is throu^iout 
a healthy tone of moniity,**—Athen€Buin. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEATFRESON, ESQ. 

•* A delightful hook,"— Athenaum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating libraiy. —Lancet. 

VOL. XXV.— HO CHTTJtCH. 

" We advise aU who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 
Btvidj,"—At?ienmtm. 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good, wholesome book, gracefWly written, and as plewimt to read m it is instruo- 
iiye:*—Athenaum. "A charming tale charmingly told. AU the characters aro draira 
with life-like naturalness."— ^woW. •* The spMt of the whole book^is gmeUgt. It 
is written witli tlie same ttU6-Ta»Krt«i ewmestness as John BaQiu. —jstamttm'. 
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